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\nrhen  you  and  spring 

are  thrilling  to  the  opening  game 

of  the  year — and  your  favorite 

player  drives  out  a  homer  as  the 

stands  rock  with  cheering 

— have  a  Camel! 


Into  the  making  of  this  one  cigarette  goes  all  of  the  ability  of  the 
world's  largest  organization  of  expert  tobacco  men.  Nothing  is  too 
good  for  Camels.  The  choicest  Turkish  and  Domestic  tobaccos.  The 
most  skilful  blending.  The  most  scientific  package.  No  other  cigarette 
made  is  like  Camels.  No  better  cigarette  can  be  made.  Camels  are  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  experienced  smokers. 


WHEN  the  first  ball  game 
is  here.  And  the  merry 
banter  begins.  When  the 
heavy  hitter  cracks  the  ball 
shrieking  into  deep  center 
for  a  home  run — have  a 
Camel! 

For  Camel  adds  the  mel- 
low magic  of  its  own  fra- 
grance to  life's  most  festive 
days.  Camels  are  of  such 
choice  tobaccos  that  they 
never  tire  the  taste  or  leave 
a  cigaretty  after-taste. 
Search  where  you  will — 
you'll  get  more  content- 
ment, more  pleasure  out  of 
smoking  Camels  than  any 
other  cigarette. 

So  this  fair  spring  day  as 
the  bases  fill  and  a  redoubt- 
able batter  lofts  out  one  that 
it  seems  will  never  stop  fly- 
ing— oh,  then,  taste  the 
smoke  that  means  com- 
pleted enchantment.  Know 
the  mellowest  flavor  that 
ever  came  from  a  cigarette. 

Have  a  Camel! 


©*»26 


Our  highest  wish,  if  you 
do  not  yet  know  Camel 
quality,  is  that  you  try 
them.  We  invite  you  to 
co.npare  Camels  with 
any  cigarette   made  at 

any  price. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 

Company 
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c5%lma  £Mater 

OU  are  the  bursting,  generous  rain 

Flooding  the  streams  of  youth  that  pour 
Bubbling  and  eager  towards  the  sea; 

Proud  mother  watching  eaglets  soar 
Into  the  mystery  of  spaceless  blue; 

The  precious  unquenched  fire  burned  deep 
Into  responding  soil.  °$  At  noon, 

A  shepherd  guarding  thirsty  sheep; 
The  zealous  carrier  of  light 

Searching  the  depths  of  night.  *$?  You  hold 
The  Book  of  Life  where  sinners'  names 

Are  writ  in  black  and  saints'  in  gold. 

—Edward  Bourbeau 
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%  HAROLD  COLLINS 


the  Gallery 


AMONG  the  early  Romans 
there  was  a  maxim,  "De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum," 
which  addressed  itself  to  the 
Latin  worthies  entreating  them 
to  exercise  an  indulgent  tongue 
in  their  discourses  concerning 
the  dead.  However,  this  altruis- 
tic apothem  seems  to  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  world  today  appears  less 
charitably  disposed  toward  those 
persons  who  have  made  their 
silent  journey  into  Eternity.  The 
situation  now  is  as  Shakespeare's 
epigram  in  "Julius  Caesar"  state 
it:  "The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them,  the  good  is  oft  in- 
terred with  their  bones."  Nowa- 
days there  is  a  lack  of  charity  in 
thought  and  in  speech,  and  there 
is  as  much  a  want  of  amity 
among  the  living  as  there  is  of 
deference  toward  the  dead.  The 
seeds  of  mistanthropy  are  germi- 
nating abundantly  in  the   oases 

of  cynical  minds.  Men  are  severe  in  their  judgments 
and  rash  in  their  surmises.  In  every  field  traditions 
are  being  shattered,  ideals  are  being  exploded,  whitened 
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sepulchers  are  being  explored, 
the  truth,  and  the  unpleasant 
truth  it  is,  is  being  make  known 
to  us  in  our  chagrin.  Even  Santa 
Clans  has  been  unmasked  to  the 
dismay  of  little  children.  Verily, 
ours  is  an  age  of  iconoclasts. 

A  few  months  ago  Rupert 
Hughes  gave  impetus  to  the  pres- 
ent quest  for  truth  and,  particu- 
larly, the  "low  down"  on  great 
Americans  by  broadcasting  the 
fact  that  George  Washington  was 
a  man  who  drank  hard  liquor, 
chewed  snuff,  cursed,  followed 
the  ponies,  and  misbehaved  gen- 
erally. Soon  thereafter  some  seu- 
dent  of  colonial  lore,  no  doubt 
inspired  by  the  publicity  which 
had  come  to  Rupert,  make  known 
the  discovery  of  a  curious  box 
of  knick-knacks  which  appeared 
for  all  the  world  to  be  a  set  of 
poker  chips.  Th#n  followed  the 
wag  who  uttered  the  mean  re- 
ports about  Abraham  Lincoln, 
going  so  far  as  to  impeach  the  Emancipator's  ability 
in  so  trivial  a  sport  as  love-making  by  showing  his 
inefficiency  as  an  archer  in  the  service  of  Cupid.     Be- 
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sides,  certain  smutty  stories  have  been  whispered  about 
which,  it  is  vowed,  were  born  in  the  mind  of  Honest 
Abe.  Even  women  have  been  visited  with  the  wrath 
of  this  new  brand  of  truth-tellers.  Just  recently, 
a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  hair  dressers  and  beauty 
specialists,  no  doubt  thinking  to  give  a  patron  saint  to 
this  new  profession  of  plastic  pulchritude,  boastfully 
assured  his  hearers  that  a  once  First  Lady  of  the  Land, 
Dolly  Madison,  was  a  true  flapper  who  used  lip-stick 
and  plucked  her  eyebrows.  At  present,  through  the 
condescension  of  Colonel  Edward  M.  House,  we  are 
learning  just  how  the  Colonel  and  several  of  the 
dollar-a-year,  swivel-chair  braves  won  the  war.  "With 
matters  trending  so,  it  should  be  only  a  short  time 
until  syndicated  articles  will  appear  in  the  Press  clari- 
fying the  enigmas  of  the  ages.  It  should  not  surprise 
us  to  read  soon  that  some  ancestor  of  H.  L.  Mencken 
wrote  the  letters  of 
Junius,  and  that  gene- 
ologists  have  traced  the 
lineage  of  Irving  Berlin 
back  to  Beethoven.  It 
does  not  seem  unwar- 
ranted to  prognosticate 
that  in  the  years  to 
come  some  sharp-eyed 
person  will  discover  in 
Calvin  Coolidge's  daily 
diary  this  cherished 
motto  of  the  President : 
"Sile  et  philosophus 
esto."    Which  is  to  say, 

hold  your  tongue  and  you  will  pass  for  a  philosopher. 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  Shadows  to  nar- 
rate to  his  readers  my  impressions  of  Congress.  At 
any  other  time  I  should  feel  most  humiliated  if  I  had 
even  a  remote  suspicion  that  any  person  sensed  my 
mental  processes  and  knew  the  disconsolate  judgments 
and  acrimonious  conclusions  which  I  had  formed  con- 
cerning that  body.  But  since  the  spirit  of  the  day 
favors  an  uncovering  of  all  the  fictions  of  the  age,  I 
have  the  temerity  to  accept  the  Editor's  invitation.  I 
am  the  more  assured  of  the  propriety  of  my  action  when ' 
I  recall  that  Congress  itself  has  been  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  self-invited  task  it  has  been  to 
investigate  persons  and  things  of  every  conceivable 
class.  I  well  appreciate  that  many  Congressional  in- 
quiries into  the  machinations  of  certain  avaracious 
political-plum-pickers  were  properly  ordered,  but  that 
is  no  justification  for  the  officious  snooping  by  Con- 
gress into  the  purely  private  and  innocent  acts  of  the 
respectable  citizenry.  This  attitude  of  Congress  ap- 
pears the  more  offensive  when  it  is  recalled  that  Con- 
gress has  not  often  suffered  the  cleansing  rays  of  its 
inquisitorial  searchlight  to  focus  upon  its  own  mem- 


bers and  their  deliberations,  because  some  interesting 
disclosures  would  result  therefrom.  Therefore,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  *an  opportune  occasion  for  re- 
lating personal  impressions  of  Congress,  superficial  and 
limited  though  they  may  be. 
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N  narrating  my  impressions  of  Congress  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  have  even  a  little  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cate maneuvers,  secret  coalitions,  and  steam-rolling 
processes  which  exist  in  both  branches  of  our  bicameral 
legislature.  It  seems  to  be  the  special  privilege  of 
lobbyists,  party  whips,  and  confidants  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  have  a  familiarity  with  such  matters. 
Hence,  I  have  no  hope  of  augmenting  the  critical 
treatises  on  our  American  legislative  system  as  made 
by  Bryce,  De  Tocqueville,  Adams,  Von  Hoist,  and 
others.     Neither  do  I  expect  to  amplify  the  reports  of 

the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  is  a  faitful 
chronicle  of  all  that 
transpires  in  the  open 
sessions  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  My  im- 
pressions are  merely 
those  of  a  gallery  visi- 
tor, who  is  privileged 
to  observe  only  the  for- 
mal operations  and  pre- 
functory  routine  of 
Congress.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  efface  from 
my  mind  the  sad  dis- 
appointment which  I  experienced  tht  day  I  first  visit- 
ed Congress.  I  had  hopes  of  verifying  the  abstract 
notions  of  my  childhood.  The  typical  Congressman,  as 
I  fancied  him,  was  a  composite  Daniel  "Webster,  Henry 
Clay,  John  Calhoun,  and  Senator  Hoar ;  a  man  large 
in  stature  and  loud  in  speech,  a  pompous  figure  in  a 
swallow-tail  coat,  an  orator,  a  sage,  a  solon,  a  courage- 
ous statesman  and  champion  of  thee  ommon  people,  a 
benevolent  and  thoughtful  servant  who  remembered 
his  constituency  with  free  seeds,  franked  literature, 
and  an  occasional  fence-fixing  visit.  This  notion,  when 
linked  with  the  information  that  there  are  included  in 
the  personnel  of  Congress  a  generous  number  of  col- 
lege-trained men,  particularly  lawyers  and  journalists, 
inspired  me  with  even  more  fanciful  expectations.  I 
had  visions  of  entering  the  sanctum  of  the  "homines 
sapientes"  of  America  and  of  hearing  the  Intelligentia 
of  our  Country  engage  in  profound  discourse  and  vig- 
orous forensic.  Instead,  when  I  visited  the  House 
chamber,  I  found  myself  as  an  over-awed  spectator  at 
the  most  original,  hilarious,  and  elaborate  vaudeville 
performance  in  Washington,  boasting  a  cast  of  435 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Fiction 


THE  world  has  long  since  learned  to  scoff  at  that 
not  inconsiderable  part  of  its  flotsam,  which, 
denied  the  privileges  of  responsible  domestica- 
tion, is  ever  afterward  relegated  to  the  class  of  old 
maids.  There  are  many  of  the 
whimsicalities  of  old  maids  that 
are  no  sooner  seen  than  recog- 
nized— recognized  as  the  pecu- 
liar aurorae  boreales  given  off  by 
old-maidenish  lines  of  force. 
Among  these,  the  popularly  as- 
cribed attributes  of  ripe  old 
maidenhood,  easily  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  the  most  general,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  that  of 
criticising  with  reckless  acerbity 
all  and  singular  the  appearance, 
the  dress,  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  other  members  of  the  same 
sex,  creatures  physically  or  oth- 
erwise fatefully  more  abundant- 
ly blessed  than  themselves.  So 
readily  does  the  world  recognize 
or  seem  to  recognize  in  the  criti- 
cal ebullitions  of  old  maids  a 
sinister  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
sour  grapes  that  in  most  cases 
the  old  lady's  effort  is  either 
completely  wasted  or  a  good  deal 
worse  than  wasted.    Such  efforts, 

far  from  being  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  serve 
rather  as  additional  confirmation  of  a  popular  idea  and 
a  further  demonstration  of  the  existence  in  fact  of  a 
definite  old-maidenish  complex. 

That  such  a  construction  sh fluid  be  placed  upon  all 
criticisms  by  all  old  maids  at  all  times  will  be  deplored 
by  any  one  who  knows  that  not  even  a  rule  runs  along 
without  jumping  an  occasional  exception,  and  even 
more  deplored  by  any  one,  who,  while  admitting  the 
complex,  denies  that  there  is  any  such  rule.  Non  con- 
stat, indeed,  since,  in  common  knowledge,  the  average 
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man  has  neither  the  heart  nor  the  courage  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  personality-expression  of  the  average 
light-hearted  young  lady,  perhaps  it  is  a  God-given 
commission  issued  to  the  otherwise  unburdened  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  to  guide  in 
the  light  of  high  idealism  the 
steps  of  their  youthful  and  less 
experienced  sisters.  And  there 
is  little  doubt,  if  any,  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  that  whether 
such  a  commission  has  ever  in 
fact  issued  or  not,  the  crusade 
of  the  old  maid  is  carried  on  with 
a  fervor  which  can  spring  from 
no  other  source  than  a  firm  and 
nnshakeable  consciousness  of  di- 
vine approval  and  support. 

THIS  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
crazy  world.  Here,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  a  class  of  critics, 
striving  mightily,  restlessly,  to 
uplift  at  least  the  feminine  por- 
tion of  civilization  to  a  worthier 
plane  of  morals  in  dress  and  in 
conduct,  and  we,  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, call  the  phenomenon  a 
complex,  decide  positively  that 
the  motive  is  wrong,  and  dismiss 
the  effort  with  derision.  And, 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  class  of  critics,  known 
as  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  et  al.,  who  have  uplifted  us 
by  the  roots,  given  the  lie  to  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  the  people  of  this  land  have  proved  the 
blackness  of  white.  And  there,  again,  and  this  is  the 
burden  of  my  remarks,  is  still  another  class  of  critics 
who  have  twisted  the  educated  populace  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  around  their  joint  and  several  little 
fingers,  and  in  the  great  realm  of  literature  have  sup- 
planted the  idol  of  beauty  with  the  fetish  of  natural- 
ism and  drabness.  (Continued  on  Page  29) 
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"Nay, — look  not  thus,  with  brow  reproving; 
Lies  are,  my  dear,  the  soul  of  loving." 

— Thomas  Moore. 

SAY,  gents, — whether  you'll  admit  it  or  not,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other read  the  "Love  Lorn"  column  that  appears 
in  nearly  every  newspaper,  or  I  might  add  that  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  human  side  of  life,  you  will  have 
read  these  articles  before  your  education  has  been 
completely  rounded  out.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  how- 
ever, I  refer  only  to  such  columns  that  our  more  con- 
servative papers  conduct.  And  having  done  so  those 
of  you  who  do  not  consider  yourselves  super-sophisti- 
cated, have,  no  doubt,  wondered  what  chance  a  con- 
scientious man  has  of  joining  the  benedicts  with  such 
competition  as  that  practiced  by  the  present  type  of 
blah-blah  man.  Use  the  term  in  the  broad  sense  and 
any  construction  you  put  on  it  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Now,  I  know  that  a  heart  that  skips  a  beat  at  a  critical 
moment  is  not  supposed  to  win  "fair  lady,"  but  fair 
or  what  women  usually  are,  unless  you  follow  old 
Thomas  Moore's  ancient  advice  about  pouring  prevari- 
cations into  yon  beauty's  waiting  ears  you  shall  not 
find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

So,  perhaps,  you  will  agree  with  me  after  reading 
some  hyper-conscientious  man's  account  of  his  losing 
struggle  for  some  flapper's  hand,  that  the  old  philo- 
sophical doctrine  of  broad  mental  reservation  has  to 
be  stretched  to  the  utmost,  or  we,  too,  will  some  day 
bemoan  a  fate  that  we  believed  cast  us  brickbats  in- 
stead of  flapper-jacks.  Now  all  this  is  merely  intro- 
ductory to  the  plight  of  one  Richard  Greene.  Poor 
old  Dick  had  some  very  heartrending  experiences,  even 
up  to  the  night  1  met  him  in  the  Shanghai  after  the 
Prom.  It  seems  incredible  that  in  this  day  and  age 
anyone  could  retain  Richard's  point  of  view  concern- 
ing the  fidelity  and  honor  of  his  fellows,  but  I  might 
add  that  Richard  paid  dearly  for  his  indiscretion. 

On  a  cold  winter  night  last  December,  with  the  icy 
blasts  of  a  northern  wind  sending  shivers  through  the 
shingles,  and  the  crystal  moon  draped  in  icicles  shining 
down  on  six  inches  of  freshly  fallen  snow,  so  that  even 
night  could  not  hide  from  man  the  bleakness  of  his 
situation,  I  was  fired  by  the  heat  of  a  red  hot  temper 


that  blazed  forth  suddenly  from  the  combustion  gen- 
erated by  my  own  notions  of  gross  injustice  when  I 
read  a  certain  item  in  the  "Memory  Lane"  column  of 
a  local  newspaper.  Don't  take  me  too  seriously, 
friends;  we  had  a  hot  time  that  night  and  this  is 
merely  a  humorous  yarn  of  its  outcome.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  blazon  forth  in  a  fierce  denunciation  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  present  day  flapper.  My  hand 
was  restrained,  however,  by  the  knowledge  that  cer- 
tain Freshman  Law  students  in  lieu  of  preparing  Prof. 
Sternberg's  briefs  were  wont  to  write  just  such  fictiti- 
ous accounts  as  this  might  be  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  reading  the  indignant  replies  it  would  engender. 
Caution  prevailed  on  my  part,  but  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  know  the  details  of  this  particular  piece  of  lit- 
erature. 

THE  theme  of  this  letter  is  embodied  in  the  song 
"The  Pal  That  1  Loved,  Stole  the  Gal  That  I 
Loved."  A  certain  young  man  had  been  going  with 
the  same  girl  for  quite  a  while.  On  one  occasion 
he  performs  the  very  indiscret  act  of  taking  along  his 
best  friend,  who  was  a  very  voluble  chap,  without 
first  procuring  a  "spare"  upon  whom  this  superflu- 
ous male  being  could  give  vent  to  his  amorous  inten- 
tions and  express  his  affections  in  a  round  about  way. 
There  was  no  question  about  his  ability  to  express 
such  affections  by  word  of  mouth,  for  flattering  lan- 
guage fell  from  his  glib  tongue  in  such  torrents  that 
the  "big  flood"  was  but  an  April  shower  in  compari- 
son. The  other,  whom  we  shall  term  "Friend  Regular 
Male,"  was  a  more  serious  person  apparently,  and  not 
given  to  publish  that  which  he  could  not  swear  to  be 
true.  After  the  show  the  entire  party  returned  to  the 
home  of  "Friend  Regular  Male."  This  person  now 
playing  the  role  of  host,  repairs  to  the  kitchen  to  pre- 
pare a  lunch.  While  he  is  shaking  up  the  drinks,  we 
have  ogling  parties  between  "Friend  Flapper"  and 
"Friend  Male  Extra"  -who  have  remained  in  the  par- 
lor. "Friend  Regular  Male"  returning  suddenly  gets 
a  hunch  that  all  is  not  well  though  the  clock  has  just 
struck  the  hour.  He  is  so  peeved  that  his  mental 
faculties  become  deadened.  Still  he  knows  that  some- 
where, somehow,  sometime,  someone  had  done  him  an 
injury.     He  wants  to  do  something,  but  anything  was 
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too  elusive  for  him  in  his  present  state  of  mental  de- 
preciation. He  writes  to  headquarters.  Memory  Lane 
says:  "Cheer  up,  old  scout,  your  friend  stole  your 
girl,  but  don't  give  up  his  friendship  on  this  account. 
Shake  their  hands  and  congratulate  the  winner."  Can 
you  feature  this,  I  ask  any  honest-to-goodness  con- 
scientious prototype  of  all  that  is  genuinely  masculine. 

It  was  from  this  circumstance  that  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  Richard  Green's  name,  but  I  was  not  to  see 
him  till  the  night  of  the  Prom,  a  night  fatal  to  Rich- 
ard, for  he  was  in  the  throes  of  profound  mental  de- 
pression. Once  again  his  faith  in  human  nature  had 
been  misplaced  and  shattered.  He  was  completely  de- 
moralized and  ready  to  give  up. 

I  had  forgotten  my  coat  and  had  returned  alone  to 
the  Shanghai  to  get  it.  Passing  a  booth  1  again  noticed 
a  lonely  youth  who  had  worry  written  on  his  counten 
ance.  An  open  bottle  of  Canada  Dry  occupied  the  table 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  beverages.  This  looked 
invitational,  and  since  I  have  had  it  dinned  in  my  ears 
from  childhood  never  to  let  a  favorable  prospect  es- 
cape, I  decided  that  the  proper  method  to  pursue  was 
investigation,  although  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  sleuth 
nor  a  senator,  so  I  asked  for  a  match.  When  he  had 
given  me  a  cigarette  also,  I  sat  down  opposite  him  and 
opened  the  conversational  barrage.  My  efforts  were 
fruitless.  He  was  a  good  boy;  took  his  ginger  ale 
straight  and  didn't  believe  in  diluting  it  with  alcohol. 
Then  his  calling  card  dropped  on  the  table,  and  per- 
ceiving the  name  to  be  R.  Greene,  I  interrogated  him 
concerning  his  correspondence  with  the  paper  and  the 
final  outcome  of  his  tribulations. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  forgave  'Extra  Male'  and 
'Friend  Flapper,'  but  migosh,  between  the  two  they 
nearly  took  everything  1  had.  They'd  take  my  stuff 
and  later  tell  me  it  was  borrowed.  I  got  another  girl 
and  'Extra  Male'  took  an  interest  in  her.  He  would 
have  got  her,  too,  only  another  fellow  beat  him  to  it. 
That  made  me  sore  and  I  left." 

HERE  I  put  in  my  speech,  the  one  I  had  prepared 
many  mouths  before.  "Son,"  I  began,  "it  has 
been  humorously  said  that  'Finis'  is  the  last  word  in 
books,  and  so  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  human  rela- 
tions when  a  certain  degree  of  intolerance  has  been 
reached.  One  may  trust  not  wisely,  if  too  well.  You 
need  not  be  moved  to  malice,  but  you  may  as  well 
learn  now  that  whatever  you  get  you  will  have  to 
fight  for,  and  then  fight  again  to  retain  it.  And  speak- 
ing of  fighting,  what  nationality  are  you?  But  stay 
a  moment — if  you  are  Irish  for  once  in  your  life  lie, 
and  save  yourself  a  headache."  Having  thus  deliver- 
ed my  ultimatum,  I  grasped  the  neck  of  the  ginger 
ale  bottle  significantly,  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  the 


threat  to  the  letter. 

Richard's  first  lesson  in  the  diplomatic  art  did  not 
show  much  foresight,  for  he  said  he  was  English,  and 
I  being  patriotic  and  feeling  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
the  spirit  of  my  ancestors  coursing  through  my  veins, 
felt  obliged  to  sustain  the  traditions  of  my  race,  so  I 
hit  him  in  spite  of  his  answer. 

After  we  had  replaced  the  shattered  bottle,  the  con- 
versation was  resumed.  Richard  continued:  "I  moved 
in  with  a  fellow  who  was  an  Adonis  for  looks,  and  a 
Wales  of  a  dresser.  And  talk!  Why,  speech  was 
effervescent  with  that  boy ;  he  could  knock  anything. 
If  he  doesn't  get  on  with  some  opera,  then  scores  of 
people  have  suffered  in  vain,  for  morning,  noon,  night 
and  midnight  the  house  reverberated  the  melodious 
strains  of  'I  love  my  bay-a-be-e ;  my  baby  loves  me.' 

"I  hoped  to  find  the  secret  of  his  popularity  with  the 
girls.  It  must  have  been  in  his  conversation,  however, 
for  he  could  hang  over  the  phone  for  hours,  and  lie ! — 
he  could  lie  better  than  the  president  of  the  Ananias 
club.  He  could  tell  more  girls  the  same  story  in  one 
evening  and  have  each  one  believe  it  was  created  espe- 
cially for  her,  than  there  are  trusting  feminines  who 
place  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  credibility  and  ver- 
acity of  True  Stories.  I  often  marvelled  at  these  per- 
formances, for  I  cannot  even  open  a  conversation  sen- 
sibly over  the  phone." 

"Well,"  said  I,  interrupting  his  soliloquy,  "you 
can't  learn  younger,  and  here  is  the  formula  complete- 
ly compiled  by  Fred  Haskin,  himself,  after  years  spent 
in  tiresome  research,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  get 
in  touch  with  his  publisher  over  a  party  phone — the 
other  party  being  the  proprietor  of  a  dining  room  for 
college  boys." 

RICHARD'S  face  now  took  on  an  enlightened  ap- 
pearance of  renewed  interest,  possibly  because  he 
thought  the  magical  formula  for  oracular  soft  soap 
would  soon  be  in  his  possession. 

"And  you  may  as  well  write  this  down,"  I  con- 
tinued, affecting  an  air  of  importance.  Here  Richard 
proved  himself  to  be  an  eligible  candidate  for  Prof. 
Burke's  class  by  groaning  audibly,  yet  assiduously 
going  to  his  task.  Placing  the  manuscript  before  me 
I  dictated  as  follows:  "When  the  receiving  party 
answers  your  call,  you  should  repeat  the  customary 
'Hello,'  then  continue  thusly:  'May  I  speak  to  Isabel 
please?'  'Oh,  is  that  you  Isabel,  why  I  didn't  recog- 
nize your  sweet  voice.'  'How  are  you?'  'Fine?  That's 
good;  heh-heh-heh.'  (In  this  instance  and  at  all  tinies 
hereafter,  'heh-heh-heh'  means  a  hearty  chuckle.)  'Me? 
Oh,  I'm  pretty  good.  Thas  fine,  heh-heh-heh.'  Con- 
tinue this  for  the  first  five  minutes  or  longer,  then 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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AS  I  study  and  interpret  the  activities  which  are 
taking  place  every  day  in  my  laboratory  I  can 
see  a  great  strife  existing  between  two  great 
kingdoms.  One,  the  great  known  and  obvious  kingdom, 
is  that  to  which  plants  and  animals  belong.  The  other, 
an  unknown  and  unseen  kingdom  which  is  manifest  to 
only  a  few  of  us,  is  the  kingdom  of  micro-organisms. 
Probably  this  realm  exceeds  the  former  by  numbers 
which  we  cannot  express  in  terms  of  a  language.  One 
drop  of  water  contains  a  million  of  these  infinitesimal 
life  units.  A  single  fly  may  carry  millions  of  these 
about  its  being.  Our  bodies  are  carrying  crowded 
numbers  on  its  surface,  in  the  entire  intestinal  tract 
as  well  into  the  portals  of  the 
lungs.  They  exist  on  every  con- 
ceivable surface  that  is  exposed. 
The  question  arises — are  they 
beneficial  to  this  great  world  of 
ours?  Do  they  have  any  definite 
role  to  play  in  the  progress  of 
nature?  Is  their  work  altogether 
detrimental  as  we  are  often 
prone  to  judge  ?  Or  do  they  play 
a  doublerole,  some  a  necessity  to 
life,  and  others  an  adversity 
placed  in  the  path  of  objective 

existence?  Many  of  us  are  apt  to  associate  these  hidden 
inhabitants  with  disease.  But  in  our  considerations  we 
are  willing  to  think  only  of  the  adverse  circumstances 
in  which  they  place  us.  I  might  inform  you  that  of 
the  thousand  or  more  species  which  make  up  this  great 
unknown  realm  only  about  one  hundred  are  actually 
detrimental  to  our  existence.  We  are  very  fortunate 
that  the  Creator  of  the  great  world  so  disposed  of  this 
kingdom.  The  few  that  do  cause  us  anxiety  have  made 
a  lasting  impression. 

AS  I  study  and  observe  the  activity  of  this  great 
realm,  I  marvel  at  our  absolute  dependence  upon 
it  for  our  existence.  Suppose  that  the  Designer  of 
this  world  of  marvels  and  perplexities  were  to  remove 
this  kingdom  from  the  earth,  can  you  imagine  how  long 
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plant  and  animal  life  would  persist?  It  might  be  num- 
bered in  hours,  it  might  be  numbered  in  days,  it  might 
be  numbered  in  months,  but  it  would  never  be  num- 
bered in  years.  Practically  every  particle  of  our  sub- 
sistence depends  upon  these  micro-bacteria.  All  the 
nourishment  of  our  bodies  depends  either  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  work  of  these  organisms. 

I  think  it  is  a  fairly  established  fact  that  among  all 
classes  of  society  that  plant  life  depends  upon  the  de- 
cayed products  of  dead  plants  and  animals  for  their 
existence.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  the  destruction 
and  decomposition  of  these  decaying  products  was  due 
to  an  army  of  micro-organisms?  They  are  breaking 
up  and  dissolving  the  complex 
structure  of  dead  plants  and  ani- 
mals into  the  simple  components 
of  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  and 
various  other  simple  elements  so 
that  the  younger  generation  of 
plants  may  have  food  in  such 
form  suitable  for  its  develop- 
ment. We  can  observe  this  pro- 
cess taking  place  every  day ;  from 
he  time  of  death  one  can  note  the 
delay  and  decomposition  of  the 
structural  make-up  take  place. 
As  time  progresses  one  can  observe  that  there  is  a 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  organic  form.  Finally 
the  structure  becomes  entirely  dissociated  and  a  part 
of  the  earth 'es  surface  whence  it  is  ready  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  plant  life. 

Following  the  development  of  plant  life  from  this 
dissociated  organic  decay,  the  animal  .utilizes  the  plant 
for  its  subsistence  and  in  turn  nature  has  so  assimilated 
the  plant  structure  that  it  is  favorable  for  the  animal. 
The  animals'  existence  thus  indirectly  depends  upon 
the  work  performed  in  these  great  clinical  laboratories 
of  this  realm  of  mystery.  Man's  natural  existence  de- 
pends upon  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom  as  he 
utilizes  both  for  the  progress  and  development  of  his 
being.  Consequently  as  we  trace  life's  cycle  we  are 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  man  and  animal  are  both 
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dependent  for  their  existence  upon  this  unseen  king- 
dom. We  can  hardly  fancy  a  condition  in  which  plant 
or  animal  could  exist  without  the  work  of  this  great 
chemical  laboratory  of  nature.  Truly,  nature  has  es- 
tablished a  wonderful  cycle  of  activity  in  which  life 
continues  its  existence  and  the  power  behind  it  all 
is  the  micro-organism. 

IN  turning  our  minds  to  that  small  group  of  organ- 
isms which  are  known  as  "disease  producting, "  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  their  work  is  to  tear 
down  what  the  other  portion  of  the  kingdom  builds  up. 
This  group  seems  to  have  one  aim  in  their  course  and 
that  is  destruction  of  material  life.  When  we  compare 
the  proportion  of  their  existence  to  the  work  they  ac- 
complish in  destruction  we  are  amazed  at  the  role  they 
play.  Disease,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  endured  as  long 
as  history  has  been  recorded.  The  course  of  an  in- 
dividual seems  to  be  one  continuous  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  The  struggle  is  one  battle  after  an- 
other in  which  the  body  or  disease  are  victors.  It 
seems  to  begin  from  the  time  we  enter  the  world  and 
continues  until  we  depart.  And  yet,  when  we  study 
the  environment  in  which  we  live  it  is  marvelous  to 
think  of  how  successful  this  body  is  in  combating  and 
averting  an  invasion  by  disease. 

Probably  there  is  never  a  minute  of  onr  lives  after 
the  first  few  weeks  of  our  appearance  that  we  are  not 
endangered  by  a  possible  invasion  of  disease.  The  en- 
tire surface  of  our  body  is  covered  with  organisms 
which  are  waiting  for  an  avenue  of  entrance  to  be 
created  by  which  they  may  enter.  The  entire  intesti- 
nal tract  is  lined  with  organisms  waiting  for  a  favor- 
able point  of  entrance.  A  common  example  of  their 
presence  on  the  body  surface  is  the  appearance  of 
pimples  and  boils;  in  the  mouth,  common  colds  and 
sorethroats ;  in  the  intestinal  trace,  diarrheas  and  in- 
testinal troubles,  and  in  the  lungs  various  pneumonias. 
Yet  when  we  compare  the  many  and  many  numbers  of 
times  that  avenues  of  entrance  are  created,  as  by  vari- 
ous wounds  and  abrasions,  with  the  number  of  times 
that  actual  invasion  takes  place,  we  find  the  number 
of  infections  to  be  few.  There  is  apparently  some  rea- 
son for  this  inhibiton  of  infection. 

FROM  the  face  of  facts  nature  has  endowed  this 
body  with  more  than  one  line  of  defense.  The 
first  line  of  defense  we  know  as  the  body  coverings, 
such  as  the  skin,  linings  of  the  mouth,  nose  and  various 
other  tracts.  The  second  line  of  defense,  which  comes 
into  activity  when  the  first  may  be  broken  or  fails  to 
hold,  is  the  tissue  and  fluids  beneath  the  skin  and 
linings  of  the  various  tracts.  Occasionally  a  few  of 
these  organisms  escape  through  openings  or  wounds, 
but   do  not   produce   any  positive   symptoms   such   as 


swelling,  pain,  etc.  The  fact  that  a  few  of  these  organ- 
isms gain  entrance  must  stimulate  these'  subdermal  tis- 
sues and  fluids  to  throw  out  a  secondary  defense  me- 
chanism to  stop  an  invasion  when  the  first  defense 
fails.  Consequently  we  can  see  why  it  is  that  the 
number  of  infections  are  few  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  avenues  created.  Thus  this  secondary  de- 
fense or  general  resistance  to  infection,  will  account 
for  the  few  numbers  of  actual  infections.  However, 
from  time  to  time  in  life's  course,  there  are  occasions 
where  our  first  and  second  line  defense  crumble  under 
the  attack  of  a  virulent  disease  organism  and  the  bat- 
tle becomes  of  major  importance  characterized  by  pain, 
fever  and  all  symptoms  characteristic  of  an  invasion 
by  a  definite  disease  organism. 

IN  glancing  over  the  list  of  baterial  producing  dis- 
eases, we  note  the  familiar  names  of  various  child- 
hood diseases,  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  septicimia  (blood  poison), 
and  a  host  of  others  which,  are  invaders  too  powerful 
for  the  first  and  second  defense  to  hold  back.  Hence 
when  they  enter  the  battle  is  carried  to  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  invader  or  the  invaded.  But  even  in  at- 
tacks by  such  violent  enemies  as  these,  nature  has  not 
left  the  body  lacking.  There  is  a  calling  out  of  all 
the  battle  forces  of  the  body  into  the  blood  circulation 
to  surround  and  defeat  the  enemy.  We  can  demon- 
strate this  proress  under  the  microscope  by  taking  the 
blood  from  the  diseased  person  and  placing  in  it  some 
of  the  invading  organisms.  Under  the  microscope  we 
can  see  a  clumping  together  of  these  bacteria  in  some 
insances  and  in  others  actual  destruction.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  battle,  if  the  body  is  successful  in  de- 
feating the  enemy,  seldom  is  there  a  second  return  soon 
again.  In  some  diseases  there  is  never  the  second  re- 
turn in  a  life  time.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  one  attack  of  the  disease  has  developed  a  third  line 
defense,  an  immunity  against  that  disease  which  will 
continue  to  remain  intact  for  varying  periods  of  time, 
or  indefinitely.  If  the  identical  causative  organism 
should  return  to  invade  the  second  time  while  this 
line  is  intact  it  is  repelled  before  its  forces  are  or- 
ganized. 

In  the  development  of  a  third  line  defense,  the  doctor 
advances  nature's  activities  considerably  in  the  case 
of  a  few  of  the  severe  diseases.  He  does  this  by  inject- 
ing into  the  human  system  dead  or  weakened  organ- 
isms and  thus  calls  the  forces  into  action  which  makes 
up  this  third  line  defense.  Now,  when  the  disease  at- 
tempts an  invasion,  the  third  line  defense  is  intact  and 
prohibits  it.  Such  is  the  case  when  vaccination  is  per- 
formed against  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever.  Some- 
times following  the  attack  of  the  body  by  a  severe  dis- 
continued on  Page  31) 
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SONG  OF  A  SHIP 


DESIRE 


There  she  lies,  moored  to  the  rotting  quay. 

Her  warped  deck  bared  to  sun  and  stars, 

But  many  a  year  has  passed 

Since  last  she  put  to  sea 

When  the  salt  waters  strained  her  masts  and  spars. 

Years  gone  by  she  sailed  with  easy  grace, 

Plunged   through    mountains    of   water   creamed    with 

foam, 
But  capricious  time  is  fleeting 
And  has  bereft  her  of  a  place 
Among  those  who  make  the  sea  their  home. 

Like  an  old  seaman  who,  by  the  tavern's  side, 

Gazes  longingly  across  the  rolling  sea, 

She  strains  and  tugs  at  anchor 

When  shifted  by  the  tide, 

And  longs  to  sail  again  with  the  free. 

— M.  M.  E. 


To  winter  in  the  mountains, 
To  summer  by  the  sea, 
To  linger  by  rippling  fountains. 
To  be  joyous,  light,  and  free. 

To  lie  awake  beneath  the  stars, 
To  breathe  the  scents  of  night, 
I  shall  steal  from  all  that  mars 
With  the  moon  to  guide  my  flight. 

In  solitude  I'll  seek  repose 
Away  from  stilted  life ; 
I'll  bask  with  daisies  and  the  rose 
Immune  from  lustful  strife, 

Oh,  spring  has  stirred  my  dormant  blood, 
The  wanderlust  has  numbered  me, 
I  long  for  the  forest,  the  swirling  flood 
And  the  roar  of  the  tumbling  sea. 


TO  THE  SEA 


I  walked  along  the  moonlit  beach 
Breathing  the  salt  perfume, 
Enrapt  by  the  heaven's  starry  reach, 
The  booming  breakers'  spume. 

I  gazed  on  the  tossing,  weaving  waves 

As  they  broke  and  sobbed  on  the  reef, 

And  I  thought  of  seamen  in  deep,  cold  graves, 

Of  their  families  torn  with  grief. 

How  seldom  the  landsman  thinks  of  those 
Who  call  the  sea  their  home, 

When  the  waves  roll  high  and  the  wild  wind  blows 
And  the  waters  are  frothed  with  foam. 

I'll  cast  my  lot  with  those  afloat 

On  the  rough  and  surging  sea, 

Stand  watch  again  on  a  staunch,  true  boat 

While  the  winds  blow  boisterously. 

— Lute  Fisk. 


The  open  road  is  calling  me, 
I'm  lured  by  the  path's  next  bend, 
Soon  I'll  be  with  all  that's  free 
On  the  trail  that  has  no  end. 

— Lute  Pisk. 


The  singing  leaves  upon  the  trees 
Are  whispering  woes  to  me, 
If  I  could  only  answer  back 
They'd  hush  in  their  sympathy. 

Their  song  is  done  at  falling, 
And  dust's  a  noble  end, 
But  I  may  live  another  Hell 
Before  my  life's  amen. 

Wafted  on  wings  of  hope 
Our  memories  remain  afloat, 
On  seas,  where  years  are  like  a  day 
And  ages  quickly  pass  away. 


A.  A. 
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Wigwams  of  Wisdom 


%  BOB  McGINNIS 

^he  road  is  -wide,  the  stars  are  out 

c5%nd  the  breath  of  the  night  is  sweet, 
c!?lnd  this  is  the  time  ivhen  the  wanderlust 

Should  seize  upon  my  feet. 

—goyce  fKilmer's  "ROOFS." 


ALWAYS  as  a  child  I  gazed  longingly  toward 
the  gypsy  caravans  as  they  traveled  past  in 
the  spring  time  on  their  delightful  road  to 
Vagabondia.  That  land  of  my  heart's  desire  was  de- 
nied me  for  so  many  years  that  I  had  almost  abandoned 
hope  of  ever  reaching  it,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1921 
I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  go  a-gypsing  with  a 
purpose. 

My  first  journey  did  not  prove  a  cure  for  the  wander- 
lust as  I  entered  my  fifth  summer's  service  with  no  less 
pleasant,  though  more  concrete,  anticipations. 

This  time,  not  in  company  with  an  idle  band  of 
strollers,  but  with  a  well  known  and  firmly  established 
organization,  the  Redpath-Vawter  chautauqua  system. 
Serving  in  various  capacities,  crewman,  propertyman, 
advance  work,  set-up  and  tear-down,  car  inspector,  re- 
pairman, occasional  platform  work  and  what  not,  the 
rigors  of  my  twenty-three  thousand  miles  of  travel  have 
always  been  eclisped  by  the  colorful  and  ever-chang- 
ing experiences  of  this  interesting  routine. 

From  the  launching  of  the  Mother  Chautauqua  at 
Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  until  1904,  no  one 
had  evolved  a  successful  plan  of  uniform  chautauqua 
service. 

In  the  year  1904,  Keith  Vawter  worked  out  a  circuit 
plan  of  bringing  to  communities,  for  five  or  seven 
consecutive  days,  programs  which  would  lift,  if  even 
for  a  brief  spell,  the  thoughts  of  these  culturally 
isaloted  people  above  the  hum-drum  of  every-day  exist- 
ence, not  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  lot,  but 
to  guide  them,  without  preachment,  to  new  apprecia- 
tions of  what  literature,  music  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  hold  in  store. 

I  DO  not  believe  that  even  the  most  unimaginative 
person  could  make  the  trip  "down  the  line"  on  a 
reputable  chautauqua  circuit  without  a  realization  that 
he  is  moving  in  a  veritable  wonderland.     But  before 


we   attempt   our  journey  let  us   observe   some   of  the 
preparations  being  made  at  general  headquarters. 

The  engaging  of  talent,  securing  bookings,  routing, 
preparations  of  advertising,  selection  of  crews,  super- 
intendents, junior  supervisors,  and  the  mobilization  of 
physical  equipment,  are  all  matters  to  be  attended  to 
in  advance. 

Contracts  with  talent  are  entered  into  a  year,  two 
years,  or  perhaps  five  years  in  advance.  While  the 
country  affords  ample  material  for  the  creation  of 
suitable  programs  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  trying  task 
to  discover  what  program  material  will  best  serve  the 
communities. 

At  first,  the  plan  was  to  send  out  so-called  celebrities 
who  had  been  much  advertised  or  who  had  met  with 
some  conspicuous  success  or  whom  circumstances  had 
thrown  suddenly  into  the  limelight.  Experience 
proved,  however,  that  these  personages  were  usually 
disappointing.  The  audiences'  expectations  were 
either  set  too  high  or  else  the  celebrity  brought  noth- 
ing of  real  human  interest. 

Supplanting  this  type  there  are  now  persons  of 
known  ability,  expert  in  their  lines,  who  really  de- 
liver messages  of  practical  value  to  their  audiences. 
This  change  immediately  brought  from  the  public  a 
reaction  which  strongly  testified  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
change  in  policy. 

To  conduct  a  circuit  of  chautauqua  each  of  seven 
days'  duration,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  at  least  eight 
superintendents,  who  will  make  all  announcements,  in- 
troduce talent,  re-book  the  town  for  the  succeeding 
year  and  fully  represent  the  management  enroute.  For 
this  work  men  are  recruited  from  university  faculties, 
the  ministry,  and  business  enterprise.  These,  finding 
in  Chautauqua  work  a  pleasantly  profitable  respite  from 
the  sameness  of  their  regular  occupations. 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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We  All  Want  to  Live 


%  MARY  CAFFREY 


c5^n  Article  by  a  Q)uchesne  Student 


Q 


WE  all  want  to  live.  We  want  to  live  not  nar- 
rowly, but  fully;  not  shrinkingly,  but  expan- 
sively ;  not  grudgingly,  but  magnanimously. 
We  want  to  expand,  to  grow ;  for  we  were  born  to 
grow;  the  mere  fact  of  life  implies  growth  and  "use 
or  lose"  is  nature's  law.  Moreover,  failure  to  grow 
means  a  state  of  atrophy,  of  decline  and  eventually  of 
death.  If  this  be  true  of  our  physical  life,  it  is  even 
more  true  of  our  intellectual  life,  for  it  is  only  by 
keeping  ourselves  mentally  alive 
to  the  activities  of  the  world 
within  us  and  without  us  thai  we 
can  grow  in  any  real  sense.  That 
is  why  college  education  means 
so  much  to  any  man  or  woman. 
It  means  more  life;  a  fuller,  hap 
pier,  more  influential  life.  It 
should  mean  helping  others  to 
live,  guiding  them,  leading  them. 

By  college  education  is  under- 
stood four  years  of  hard,  intel- 
lectual labor  entered  upon  after 
the  completion  of  the  high  school 
course.  It  does  not  mean  four 
years  of  passive  listening  to  lec- 
tures, with  no  laborious  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  One 
who  manages  to  "get  through" 
that  way  is  not  really  educated, 

since  the  spirit  of  work— honest,  painstaking  work — 
is  the  spirit  that  pervades  any  college  worthy  of  the 
name ;  and  one  who  has  failed  to  acquire  that  spirit  has 
made  a  failure  of  her  education. 

THESE  four  years  of  hard  study  and  constant  in- 
tercourse with  congenial  companions  who  are  all 
bent  on  serious  work,  stimulate  thought  and  build 
character.  The  studies  themselves  necessitate  much 
abstract  thinking.  Discussions  in  class,  and  out  of 
class,  call  for  clear,  quick,  responsive  thinking.  Thus 
the  ability  to  concentrate  the  mind  and  to  discipline  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  made  to  act  under 
circumstances  that  are  conducive  to  anything  but 
thought,  is  acquired.     Concentration  of  mind  is  an  in- 


DO  YOU  AGREE  ? 


EOPLE,  as  a  whole  lack 
the  ability  and  taste  nec- 
essary to  know  the  fine 
from  the  vulgar,  the  beautiful 
from  the  ugly,  and  the  ethical 
right  from  the  ethical  wrong,  so 
that  they  may  insist  upon  the 
one  and  refuse  the  other.  Much 
that  is  debasing  and  belittling 
in  our  public  life  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  anything  better, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  av- 
erage individual. 


valuable  asset,  for  we  cannot  always  work  under  the 
ideal  conditions  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  college 
library. 

But  the  ability  to  think  would  be  of  doubtful  value, 
if  the  power  to  translate  thought  into  action — to  will — 
were  lacking.  College  education  strengthens  the  will 
through  the  enforced  habits  of  study.  Nothing  can 
impel  the  will  to  act  more  readily  and  against  greater 
odds  than  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  amount  of 
work  must  be  completed  during 
an  allotted  amount  of  time.  Thus 
college  life  creates  a  respect  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  time  also. 
One  leans  that  economy  of  time 
is  more  indispensable  than  econ- 
omy of  money,  for  it  is  a  means 
not  only  of  making  money,  but 
of  accumulating  a  wealth  that  is 
vastly  higher  and  more  precious 
— wisdom,  understanding,  and 
virtue. 


The  very  atmosphere  of  col- 
lege life  indirectly  inculcates 
habits  of  courtesy  and  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  No  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  assert  herself 
unpleasantly  against  the  others, 
and  consideration  for  the  inter- 
ests of  others  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  self  respect  causes  the  principle  of 
"live  and  let  live"  to  become  a  part  of  her  being.  She 
learns  to  separate  the  important  from  the  non-import- 
ant in  the  affairs  of  life.  Consequently  she  leaves  col- 
lege, not  only  with  certain  definite  intellectual  traits 
established,  but  with  certain  ways  of  looking  at  things 
and  of  bearing  herself  towards  them. 


c 


OMPLICATEI)  network  of  preferences  and  dis- 
likes, ideals,  notions,  fancies  and  prejudices— 
hut,  above  all,  of  principles — has  formed  itself  in  her 
mind  and  will  determine  largely  the  line  of  conduct 
that  she  will  follow  in  the  decisive  actions  of  life.  This 
only  goes  to  show  the  important  part  college  education 
plays   in   the    formation  of  character,   without   which 
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(education  is  valueless.  Since  a  college  course  usually 
implies  a  thorough  study  of  a  few  fundamental  sub- 
jects, which  all  should  know,  such  as  Religion,  Litera- 
ture, History  and  Philosophy,  and  besides,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  special  gifts  and  aptitudes  through 
individual  choices  of  particular  fields  of  study,  the 
[graduate  student  has  at  her  com  main  I  a  fund  of  general 
or  working  knowledge — an  intellectual  storehouse,  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  the  need  presents  itself.  The 
broad  course  of  studies  has  widened  her  views  and  has 
fostered  versatility  and  adaptability  for  various  types 
of  work. 

The    utility    of   college    education   has    rarely    been 
questioned  with  regard  to  men,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  its  usefulness  with   regard   to   women    has 
come  to  be  real- 
ized.    Today,  no 
one,    who     is 
abreast    of    t  h  e 
times,     questions 
the  use,  and  even 
the  need,  of  col- 
1  e  g  e  educations 
for    women    who 
hope  to  take  up 
any    professional 
work. 

We  all  know, 
for  example,  that 
it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain 
a  position  in  any 
high  school  with- 
out a  degree. 
Even  in  the 
grade    school, 

teachers  who  hold  degrees  are  much  more  in  demand 
than  the  graduate  from  a  two-year  normal  course. 
Outside  of  the  teaching  profession,  which  is  the  pro- 
fession more  frequently  chosen  by  women,  there  are 
many  other  opportunities  offered  to  those  who  have 
attained  to  certain  standards. 


THE  professions  of  law  and  medicine  require  their 
special  schools  which  are  to  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  to  a  career  in  those  professions ;  and  even  jour- 
nalism, which  is  now  beginning  to  rank  as  a  profes- 
sion, demands  a  college  degree.  The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  nq  man,  or  woman,  can  hope  to  hold 
an  editorial  position  without  four  years  of  college  work, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  since  it  is  easier  to  get  the  col- 
lege training  than  its  equivalent,  it  follows  that  most 
of  the  editors  of  the  future  will  be  college  men  and 
women.    Those  women  who  wish  to  do  secretarial  work 


stand  a  far  better  chance  of  success  if  they  hold  a  B.  A. 
degree.  The  packing  houses  of  the  country  are  setting 
the  example,  for  they  are  employing  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility only  men  who  hold  college  degrees,  and 
this  example  will  soon  be  followed  by  as  many  other 
firms  as  can  secure  college  graduates. 


I 


CREIGHTON   COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN,   DUCHESNE   COLLEGE 


T  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  all  women  will  not 
become  "career  mad"  and  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  to  inquire  what  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  mother 
of  a  family  from  the  fact  that  she  has  graduated  with 
highest  honors.  Bishop  Spaulding  answers  that  ques- 
tion when  he  says  :  ' '  Let  us  not  be  so  dull  as  to  ignore 
the  gifts  of  woman.  Let  us  not  be  of  those  who  still 
doubt  whether  it   is  not  better  that  she  should  be   a 

simpleton  ;  w  h  o 
think  that  only 
superficially  edu- 
cated women  can 
make  good  wives 
a  n  d  mothers." 
1  f ,  as  Gi"  o  e  t  h  e 
says,  "it  is  a 
frightful  thing  to 
see  ignorance  at 
work,"  is  it  not 
most  frightful 
when  its  work  is 
that  which  wo- 
man is  called  up- 
on to  do  in  the 
home  and  in  the 
school?  In  all 
companion- 
ship the  lower 
tends  to  pull  the 
higher  down,  for  it  is  easy  to  sink  and  hard  to  rise. 
Hence,  an  ignorant  wife  and  mother  will  dull  the  minds 
of  her  husband  and!  children,  while  one  who  is  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  will  be  for  them  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  self-activity.  "It  is  the  nature  of  an  enlighten- 
ed mind  to  diffuse  light,  or  a  generous  soul  to  make 
love  prevail,  or  a  noble  character  to  build  character." 
The  happiness  which  springs  from  the  broadening 
influence  of  college  education  cannot  be  measured.  A 
taste  for  the  better  forms  of  entertainment  and  liter- 
ature has  been  developed,  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  finer  arts  of  music,  painting  and  sculpture  has  been 
awakened,  and  many  intellectual  diversions  for  self- 
entertainment,  when  the  frivolous  fail  to  satisfy,'  have 
been  supplied. 

Take  just  one  source  of  pleasure — books.   Those  who 
learn  td  think  never  lack  pleasant  occupation.     If  the 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 


The  Conscience 


translated  from  the  Gzech  of  c5%lois   (Jirasek 

By  PROF.  CHARLES  C.  CHARVAT 


THE  sun  burst  radiantly  on  the  flat  valley,  where 
velvety  filaments  of  gossamer  shimmered,  and 
blossoms    of    meadow-saffron    quivered    in    the 
sered  grass.     Along  the  gold- 
hued  grassland  moved  a  shad- 
ow.    It  belonged  to  a  French 
soldier  from  the  army  of  the 
great  Napoleon.     The   former 
member   of  the   imperial    foot 
chasseurs  walked  with  a  slow 
and    weary    step.      His    shoes 
and  gaiters  were  covered  with 
fresh  mud  and  his  clothes  were 
marked  with  dry  mud  stains. 

He  would  stop  at  intervals 
to  rest  and  regain  his  breath, 
but  never  sat  down ;  while  his 
sunken  a  n  d  feverish  eyes 
searched  everywhere  for  help 
of  some  kind.  None  was  with- 
in reach.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  the  terrain  above 
the  valley  consisted  of  plowed 
fields.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  press  on  to  the  end  of  the 
lowland,  which,  he  thought, 
was  not  far  off. 

Only  once  did  the  soldier 
quicken  his  pace,  and  that  was 
when  he  descried  on  a  slop" 
two  wild-brier  bushes,  th" 
fruit  of  which  glittered  invit- 
ingly in  the  sun.  He  pounced 
on  the  several  berries  and 
consumed  them  frantically. 

But  these  failed  to  appease  his  hunger. 

That  disagreeable  guest  had  been  with  him  for  some 
time  already  and  was  reluctant  to  leave.  The  wander- 
ing soldier  had  suffered  an  ordeal  of  sleeplessness  and 
want  for  three  days  in  this  valley  after  the  fierce  bat- 
tle of  Lipsko,  which  had  come  to  pass  after  hard 
marches  without  rations.  On  the  last  day  of  the  battle 
and  in  the  course  of  the  retreat  he  and  the  others  had 
not  tasted  food  for  the  longest  time  of  their  lives.     The 


ALOIS  JIRASEK 


\^v*HIS  story  is  one  of  the  very  few  Eng- 
l  )  lish  versions  of  a  work  from  an  im- 
portant living  European  writer  of 
historical  fiction.  At  first  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Walter  Scott,  Alois  Jirasek  (pro- 
nounced Yirasek)  attained  an  individuality 
and  power  compared  by  French  and  Ger- 
man critics  to  that  of  Galdos,  Scott  and 
Sienkiewicz.  He  was  born  in  Hronov,  a 
small  city  in  northeastern  Bohemia,  on  Aug- 
ust 23,  1851.  After  studying  history  and  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Prague,  he  be- 
came an  instructor  of  history  in  the  city  of 
Litomysl,  and  after  fourteen  years  was  made 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Prague.  Thirty  years  later  he  retired  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literature.  Prom  the  time 
that  he  began  to  teach  in  Litomysl,  Jirasek 
has  written  fiction  with  a  historical  back- 
ground, until  now  he  has  practically  cover- 
ed the  whole  Czech  history  in  his  forty-four 
volumes  of  short  stories,  novels  and  dramas. 
As  a  novelist  Jirasek  is  considered  superior 
to  Sienkiewicz.  His  canvas  is  a  large  one. 
He  combines  romance  and  realism,  so- 
ciology and  history.  He  depicts  the  nobility, 
soldiers  and  common  people  in  the  various 
periods  of  his  country's  history  with  glow- 
ing patriotic  fervor. 


men  who  were  overcome  by  fatigue  and  were  dying  o 
starvation  were  yet  expected  to  defend  their  lives  en 
ergetically  in  the  hand-to-hand  struggles. 

Hunger  had  conquered  the 
stern  and  renowned  discipline 
of  the  French  army. 

Hunger  had  also  caused  this 
soldier  to  make  a  fortunate 
escape  and  impelled  him  to 
search  the  fields  for  a  village 
where  the  inhabitants  would 
not  let  him  perish  in  the  ro- 
vines  by  the  roadside.  But 
the  enemy  country  was  appar- 
ently not  friendly. 

At  first  the  soldier  wander- 
ed and  searched  all  in  vain. 
From  the  wide  plains  he 
eventually  descended  into  the 
valley;  through  it,  he  thought, 
he  would  come  to  a  farmyard. 
Not  even  here  were  his  hopes 
fulfilled.  The  valley  was  wild 
and  yielded  but  a  few  wild- 
briar  berries,  which  only  teas- 
ed his  stomach. 

He  could  barely  stand  on 
his  feet.  The  musket  he  car- 
ried was  becoming  heavier 
and  heavier.  His  enfeebled 
body  could  scarcely  support  it, 
and  several  times  he  thought 
of  throwing  it  away.  Once  he 
had  left  it  on  the  ground,  but 
after  going  a  few  steps  he 
went  back  for  it.  To  part  with  this  handmaiden  was 
not  easy. 

Looking  up  at  the  sun,  he  surmised  that  it  would 
soon  set ;  and  with  dread  he  thought  of  the  approach- 
ing dusk  and  the  cold  autumn  night.  Hunger  was 
getting  an  increasingly  firmer  grip  of  him  in  the  cold 
air.  His  cape,  hard  put  to  it  in  the  late  marches,  was 
badly  torn,  soggy  from  the  rains,  and  inadequate. 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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%he  Constitution  of 


By  JOHN  J.  FLANAGAN,  A.  B. 
Senior  oEaiv 


the  United  States 


IF  there  is  any  American  institution  which  we  pride 
ourselves  on  more  than  another,  it  is  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  From  our  earliest 
school  days  we  have  heen  taught  to  look  upon  it  as 
something  sacred  and  all-protective.  Even  though 
some  of  us  may  not  be  any  too  familiar  with  its  pro- 
visions, or  be  proficient  in  its  interpretation,  neverthe- 
less, we  glory  in  its  traditions  and  comfort  ourselves 
in  its  security.  The  fame  of  this  distinctively  Ameri- 
can' document  and  the  government 
which  grew  out  of  it,  has  attracted  to 
our  shores  the  oppressed  of  every  na- 
tion. With  the  Constitution  as  a  foun- 
dation and  a  framework  of  government, 
the  United  States  has  advanced  from  a 
fragile  union  of  thirteen  Common- 
wealths to  the  pinnacle  of  national  pros- 
perity and  international  prestige. 

So  great  a  place  does  the  Constitution 
have  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  a  proposal  to  abandon  it  and 
renounce  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands  would  meet  with  nation-wide 
condemnation.  It  is  not  to  be  anticipat- 
ed that  anyone  would  be  so  b#ld  or  im- 
prudent as  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
the  organic  law  of  the  land.  So  con- 
fident are  the  Americans  that  it  is  a 
permanent  institution  that  they  are  prone  to  leave  the 
Constitution  to  protect  itself.  They  forget  that  the 
danger  to  the  Constitution  is  for  from  those  who  would 
openly  and  directly  attack  it,  but  from  those  who  would 
quietly  and  treacherously  undermine  its  very  founda 
tions.  The  danger  today  is  not  that  our  Constitution 
as  a  whole"  will  be  abandoned,  but  that  it  may  be  at- 
tacked in  detail  by  the  submission  one  by  one  of  new 
amendments  foreign  to  its  nature  and  destructive  of 
its  purpose.  While  the  Constitution  as  an  entirety 
continues  to  have  the  support  of  a  largely  preponderat- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people;  still  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  gradual 
erosion  of  successive  waves  of  innovation.     It  is  not 
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sufficient  that  we  protect  the  Constitution  in  its  form 
and  entirety ;  we  must  protect  the  spirit  and  principles 
for  which  it  stands. 

CERTAIN  organizations  and  certain  leaders  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  confidence  in  the  impreg- 
nable position  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  our  indiffer- 
ence to  its  dangers  by  amending  or  attempting  to  amend 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  abrogate  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose. Unwilling  as  we  are  to  question 
the  motives  of  those  who  wish  to  cure 
an  immediate  evil,  regardless  of  all 
else,  we  must  not  minimize  the  danger 
of  abusing  the  power  of  amendment. 
It  is  true  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  it  to  be  immut- 
able in  form  and  operation.  But  they 
did  intend  it  to  be  a  perpetual  guar 
antee  to  American  citizens  of  those  in- 
alienable rights  ennumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  One  of 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Con 
stitution,  as  recited  in  the  premable, 
was  "to  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  Ourselves  and  our  Posterity."  When- 
ever the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  so  amended  as  to  give  away, 
or  to  give  the  legislative  body  of  the 
nation  the  power  to  deprive  a  citizen  or  a  class  of  citi- 
zens of  one  of  those  fundamental  and  inalienable 
rights,  then  it  is  no  longer  the  Constitution  which  the 
Fathers  of  our  nation  drew  up  and  which  the  people 
have  ever  looked  to  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  privileges. 

There  is  a  vital  distinction  between  amending  the 
Constitution  and  changing  its  fundamental  purpose. 
Never  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  think  that 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  providing  for  amending  in  the 
future,  might  open  the  door  to  the  destruction  of  all 
its  principles  by  changes  sacrificing  those  elemental 
rights  which  they  all  believed  could  not  be  infringed 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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rHE  Almighty  laid  aside  the  great  chisel  of  crea- 
tion and  in  a  retrospective  mood  contemplated 
the  evidences  of  His  handiwork  in  the  magni- 
eent  wonders  that  He  carved  in  the  region  of  western 
merica.  Albeit,  He  in  His  omnipotent  foresight  and 
isdom  must  have  said  before  passing  on:  "If  man  is 
ireatened  with  the  effects  of  atheism,  supei'stition  and 
ian  let  him  come  out  to  this  land  of  enchantment  if 
aly  to  partake  of  its  spiritual  influence  and  be  con- 
inced  of  the  power  of  his  creator.  But  let  him  not 
ttempt  to  describe  it  for  he  will  not  be  imbued  with 
ich  prolific  faculties." 

The  utter  futility  of  limning  a  panorama  of  this  vast 
tispoiled  Utopia,  on  canvas,  book  or  stake,  is  recog- 
ized  by  all  who  have  come  to  its  threshold  and  viewed 
s  mystic  sublimity.  This  scenic  wonderland  now  corn- 
rises  of  Zion,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
onal  Parks,  Bryce  Canyon,  the  Kaibab  National  Foi- 
st Cedar  Brakes,  and  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Zion  Canyon,  the  architectural  exemplar  of  all  time, 
degates  Europe's  massive  domes,  temples  and  cathe- 
ral  spires  to  a  class  of  Liliputian  toys.  It  mocks  man 's 
amble  efforts  of  construction  as  he  walks  through  its 
alleys  of  heavenly  spectres.  "The  Watchman,"  a 
onolithic  structure,  guards  the  entrance  to  the  park, 
erely  a  harbinger  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
icturesque  sixty-two  mile  trip  ever  planned.  "Bridge 
ountain, "  in  the  east,  admits  us  to  the  park  proper 
id  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  we  have  passed  a 
fonzed  amphitheater  carpeted  with  wild  flowers  and 
lorned  with  huge  red  obelisks.  Farther  on  stands 
te  "Great  White  Throne,"  upon  whose  crest  the  foot 
:  man  has  never  trod.  On  our  left  and  right  count- 
ss  vari-colored  spires,  extending  their  collossal  pin- 
icles  to  heaven,  reflect  the  first  beams  of  the  morning 
in,  nature's  method  of  telegraphing  the  arrival  of  a 
jw  day  to  the  plant  life  below. 

After  two  hours  of  worship  before  these  myriads  of 
istellated    walls  ■  and    unfinished    shrines,    we    were 


brought  into  view  of  the  premier  of  all  the  park  scenes, 
truly  a  fetich  of  this  hemisphere,  the  "Western  Tem- 
ple." Beyond  the  canyon  we  see  it  rising  almost  a 
mile  above  the  river,  a  mighty  cluster  of  turrets  and 
towers  mounting  upwards  to  the  clouds,  the  most  im- 
posing structure  the  new  world  presents.  From  this 
view  as  we  gazed  out  across  the  canyon  we  could  see, 
for  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  the  real  beauty  of  the 
gorge  with  its  tinted  mosques  and  towers,  its  countless 
spires  and  citadels.  And  all  this  enhanced  by  the 
dazzling  reflection  of  an  early  morning  sun. 

DIRECTLY  to  the  west,  across  the  Arizona  line,  lies 
the  Grand  Canyan — gloomy,  sombre  and  thunder- 
ous.    The  North  Rim,  a  real  spectacle,  rises  six  thous- 
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and  feet  above  the  whirling  Colorado  below.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  gords  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Royal  are  amazing.  A  person  can  hear  the  echo  of 
his  voice  repeated  no  less  than  eight  times  as  the  sound 
rebounds  up  and  down  the  Canyon,  and  the  eighth  will 
be  just  as  clear  as  the  first. 

Over  the  desert  and  into  Utah  we  hied  to  Bryce 
Canyon,  a  vast  oval-shaped  bowl,  not  as  deep  as  the 
one  we  had  just  left,  but  much  wider  and  more  irregu- 
lar. Bryce  presents  more  wild  life,  is  more  compre- 
hensible and  not  as  terrifying  as  the  gaping  Grand. 

Nearby  is  Cedar  Breaks,  whose  forested  crest  con- 
ceals another  gorge  within  whose  vortex  rests  part  of 
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the  Sevier  National  Forest.  The  panorama  to  the  north 
engulfs  the  boundaries  of  Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
and  in  the  distance  the  volcanic  "Brian  Head"  reposes 
in  austere  solemnity.  As  one  walks  along  the  rim  the 
fantasies  that  various  hues  strike  on  the  naked  cliffs 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  far  distant  civilization — window 
shopping — scenes  changing  kaleidoscopically  each  with 
its  new  splendor  provides  a  constant  attraction. 

Yellowstone  is  as  different  from  the  canyon  parks 
as  Alaska  is  from  Cuba.  Yellowstone  is  wild  and  un- 
spoiled, set  aside  in  the  primative  fastness  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  untarnished  by  the  world's  unsightly  modes 
of  travel.  Where  Zion  boasts  her  gorges,  Yellowstone 
prides  her  peaks.  Interspersed  among  the  lofty  moun- 
tains are  immense  lakes,  majestic  rivers,  forests,  and 
wild  flowers  in  profusion.  To  trump  what  all  other 
parks  have  to  offer,  Yellowstone  has  the  matchless 
geysers,  those  amazing  faucets  of  nature  spurting  giant 
columns  of  water  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  to  return 
in  a  misty  spray  that  provides  the  landscape  with  a 
perpetual  rainbow. 

WE  started  one  cool,  bright  morning,  along  a 
smooth  road  through  the  fragrant  pine  forests. 
Steam  rises  ahead  and  a  turn  discloses  a  small  geyser 
spouting,  the  first  we  have  ever  seen.  At  the  same 
moment  a  mother  bear,  followed  by  her  cubs,  walks 
through  the  glade.  We  follow  them  for  a  moment 
with  our  eye,  and  when  they  have  disappeared  from 
sight  the  geyser  is  quiet.  In  a  moment  we  are  in  the 
land  of  the  "Paint  Pots"  and  the  beautiful  hot  springs. 
To  our  left  another  geyser  gushes  unexpectedly  from 
the  river  side,  a  boiling  spring  emits  a  cavernous  rum- 
ble, steam  vents  puff  and  hiss.  We  travel  on,  the  white 
crest  of  a  distant  peak  looms  on  the  horizon  and  just 
to  the  fore  appears  a  lacy  waterfall  dipping  into  the 
ultramarine  of  a  half  hidden  lake.  We  explored  the 
rim  of  one  of  the  gorges,  but  our  delight  for  this  was 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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F  it  seem  a  bit  of  a  contradiction  to  presuit  the  policy  of  a  college  magazine  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  year,  we  may  save  an  inconsistency  by  an  account  of  SHADOWS  in 
retrospect  rather  than  that  which  we  hops  to  see  in  the  future. 


As  we  see  it  the  university  magazine  has  but  a  single  end,  a  solitary  reason  for  its 
existence,  and  that  is  to  re-present,  not  represent,  the  student  mind.  We  say  the  student 
mind,  because,  after  all,  the  students  are  the  university  and  everything  else,  from  the 
gymnasium  even  to  the  faculty,  is  but  the  medium  by  which  they  learn.  The  university 
magazine  then,  to  re-present  the  student  mind  must  be  a  thing  not  too  carefully  supervised 
and  guarded  as  to  its  literary  and  scolastic  quality,  absurdly  re-written  by  a  staff  until  its 
articles  are  of  the  staff  and  not  of  the  contributors.  It  should  be,  rather  an  exponent 
of  student  thought.  If  the  student  mind  sees  nothing  save  the  undeniably  clever  humor  of, 
say,  the  Colorado  Dodo,  or  the  Kentucky  Satyr,  let  such  be  the  magazine.  If  it  sees  such 
matter  of  real  literary  value  as  the  Georgetown  College  Journal,  or  the  Fordham  Monthly, 
let  that  be  the  substance  of  the  magazine. 

We  would  hesitate  to  say  that  any  of  the  publications  mentioned  are  absolutely  rep- 
resentative of  the  students.  That,  is  the  thing  SHADOWS  has  been  continually  striving, 
to  produce,  a  magazine  not  on  the  fence  between  two  extremes,  not  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  literary  serious  and  the  humerous,  not  a  conglomerate  of  an  extended  range  of 
topics,  but  an  honest  cross  section  of  the  student  mind  of  the  University  in  its  thoughts 
and  its  actions. 
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IN  a  second,  Michael  Ashton  was  awake,  his  mind 
alert,  every  sense  active.  He  lay  very  still  for  a 
moment,  then  slowly  raised  himself  on  one  elbow, 
and  listened  intently  for  the  sound  which  had  wakened 
him.  Only  the  pattering  of  the  cotton-wood  leaves 
outside  disturbed  the  silence.  Ashton  glanced  towards 
the  window.  The  trees  were  not  outlined  against  the 
sky.  "A  bl'ack  night,"  he  thought,  and  sank  back  on 
to  his  pillow,  but  he  did  not  close  his  eyes. 

The  sound  had  seemed  so  real, — a  distinct  thud,  like 
something  dropping  on  the  carpeted  floor  down  stairs. 
Down  stairs !  The  silver  was  there.  And  Ashton  stif- 
fened as  a  hundred  possibilities  raced  through  his 
mind.  He  mentally  retraced  the  precautions  he  had 
taken  before  retiring;  the  windows  were  locked,  the 
doors  bolted,  the  alarm  on  the  safe, — an  electric  buzzer 
connecting  his  room,  was  set.  The  last  recollection 
was  a  salming  one.  The  sound  which  had  awakened 
him  was  assuredly  no  buzz,  and  Ashton  grew  irritated 
because  of  his  own  uneasiness.  Not  until  he  was  about 
to  climb  into  bed  had  he  realized  that  he  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Ashton  silver  in  an  empty  house, — 
the  rest  of  the  family  having  returned  to  the  city  late 
that  afternoon.  But,  thieves  or  no  thieves,  he  had  come 
out  here,  ten  miles  from  any  town,  to  seek  rest,  and  he 
meant  to  have  it. 

He  deliberately  closed  his  eyes  and  was  just  drop- 
ping off  into  sleep,  when  a  low  buzz  at  the  side  of  his 
bed  startled  him  into  the  full  realization  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  the  house,  and  that  the  safe  containing 
the  family  silver  was  being  opened. 

The  cold  steel  of  the  revolver  felt  good  in  his  warm 
hand,  as,  a  few  minutes  later  he  opened  the  door,  lis- 
tened a  moment,  then  closed  it  softly.  In  another  mo- 
ment he  had  descended  the  stairs.  The  hall  was  black, 
and  still,  and  hot.  As  Ashton  stepped  across  into  the 
room  adjoining  the  library,  a  breath  of  cool  air  touch- 
ed him,  and  turning  to  the  right  he  cautiously  advanced 
until  his  outstretched  hand  met  the  fluttering  drape 
of  an  open  window. 

As  he  turned,  he  perceived  a  faint  glimmer  of  light 
coming  from  under  the  portieres  of  the  library.  Re- 
straining his  impulse  to  enter  boldly,  he  quietly  stepped 
to  the  doorway  and  peered  in  between  tne  curtains. 


IN  the  glow  of  a  tiny  flash-light  were  two  men.  One 
was  kneeling  before  two  open  valises  partly  filled 
with  silver;  the  other  stood  looking  down  at  his  com- 
panion, with  revolver  pointed  toward  the  door.  They 
were  as  noiseless  as  their  shadows  on  the  wall.  Twice 
Ashton  grasped  the  curtain  to  enter  the  room ;  twice 
he  withdrew.  The  question  arose  in  his  mind  what  to 
do  should  he  succeed  in  surprising  them.  Suddenly 
a  new  thought  struck  him,  and,  stepping  to  the  win- 
dow, he  let  himself  out. 

The  sighing  of  the  leaves  was  the  only  sound.  The 
rustle  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  an  almost  imper-  1 
ceptible  hum  reached  the  listeninv  man.  Guided  by 
an  occasional  throb,  he  stole  along  the  drive  until  he 
was  within  six  feet  of  a  car.  No  sound  issued  from  it, 
save  the  low  vibrations  of  the  motor.  As  he  watched, 
however,  the  flare  of  a  match  suddenly  illumined  the 
darkness.  In  an  instant,  it  was  extinguished,  but,  in 
that  moment  of  light,  Ashton  saw  the  position  of  the 
driver ;  he  saw  that  the  car1  was  a  large  limousine. 

Noiselessly  he  crept  to  the  side  of  the  car  and  drew 
out  his  revolver.  A  low  cry  was  the  only  sound  as  the 
man  fell,  senseless  under  the  first  blow  of  Ashton 's 
weapon.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  drag 
him  away  from  the  drive  and  bind  his  hands  behind 
him. 

Ashton  had  been  sitting  for  perhaps  two  minutes  in 
the  river's  place,  when  he  heard  approaching  foot- 
steps. He  pulled  the  driver's  cap  down  over  his  eyes. 
One  of  the  doors  opened. 

"Slick!"  chuckled  a  voice  close  to  his  ear.  "Turn 
left  at  the  cross-road,  Jim,"  and  the  door  jarred  shut. 

ASHTON  turned  on  the  head-lights  and  started  the 
car.  The  flare  of  the  driver's  match  a  few  mo- 
ments before  had  revealed  something  which  gave  him 
a  misty  idea.  The  something  was  the  thick  glass  be- 
hind the  driver's  seat.  The  necessity  of  communica- 
tion was  eliminated,  and  it  was  possible  that  he  could 
get  the  car  onto  the  right  fork  of  the  cross-road,  where 
a  police  station  was  situated. 

He  drove  steadily  for  a  few  minutes.  The  car  seem- 
ed scarcely  to  move,  though  it  was  making  forty  miles 
an  hour.     Through  the  speaking-tube  near  his  ear,  he 
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could  hear  the  men  talking.  One  they  called  for  him 
to  "speed  'er  up."  He  drove  more  quickly  then, — 
I  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

The  red  light  of  the  cross-road  came  in  sight.  Press- 
ing his  ear  to  the  tube,  he  heard  the  men  laughing. 
A  moment  more,  and  he  swerved  the  car  to  the  right. 
The  laughing  stopped. 

"To  the  left,  I  told  you!"  The  voice  at  his  ear  was 
husky  with  anger. 

"Cops  to  the  left,"  called  Ashton. 

' '  Cops,  nothin ' !  You  know  there  am 't ;  but  there 's 
a  station  half  a  mile  on.     I'd — " 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  white  light  of  the  station  came 
in  view.  Ashton  turned  on  the  cut-out,  drowning  the 
man's  words,  and  shot  the  car  ahead  at  full  speed. 
There  was  a  muffled  yell  and  a  thud  of  impact  as  one 
of  the  men  hurled  himself  against  the  glass, — which 
did  not  break. 

The  men  sank  back  as  the  car  flashed  by  the  station. 
Then  there  was  a  crash  of  breaking  glass,  and  a  cold, 
little  circle  of  steel  was  pressed  against  Ashton 's  neck. 
He  turned  off  the  cut-out,  but  retained  his  speed. 

"You  double-crossin'  fool,  they'll  get  us  now,  sure! 
Stop,  or  I'll  shoot,  as  sure  as — -" 

"Yes,  and  I'll  turn  this  car  into  the  ditch  before 
you  can  get  hold  of  it,  too."  interrupted  Ashton. 
"Those  cops  can't  catch  us,  anyway." 

The  man  left  him  a  moment. 

"They  can't?  They  can't?  There's  one  coming 
now."  He  was  beside  Ashton  again,  his  voice  trem- 
bling.   "I'll  kill  you  for  this,  Jim." 

THE  wind  screamed  around  them  as  the  car  cut 
through  the  air.  From  somewhere  behind  came 
the  faint  roar  of  a  motorcycle.  It  grew  slowly  louder. 
The  man  beside  Ashton  was  watching  the  speedometer. 

"Keep  that  up!  Keep  it  up!"  he  whispered  hearse- 
ly.  When  he  finally  turned  away,  Ashton  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  decreased  the  speed  of  the  car, — 
but  too  late.  Fainter,  fainter  grew  the  roar  of  the 
pursuing  motorcycle.  And  as  its  last  throb  died  away, 
Ashton 's  heart  sank. 

"A  fool  trick  you  pulled  there,  Jim;  but  anyhow 
it'll  get  us  back  quicker.  Ease  up,  though,  when  you 
pass  through  the  town."  The  men  sat  back  again, 
silent. 

The  sleeping  town  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead. 
A  few  dim  streetlights  burned,  but  there  were  no  other 
signs  of  life. 

"When  you  get  through, — drive,  brother!  There 
ain't  a  thing  to  stop  us  for  miles." 

Ashton  nodded. 

As  he  entered  the  quiet  little  town,  his  mind  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  plan  of  escape,  but  he  did  not  forget  to 
lower  his  head  when  the  car  neared  a  lamp. 


"Once  out  on  a  stretch  of  road,"  he  reflected,  "per- 
haps—" 

A  BLINDING  light  suddenly  swept  over  the  ear. 
Ashton  stopped  with  a  jerk,  to  prevent  a  collision. 
The  men  were  thrown  to  their  knees,  and  the  door  flew 
open. 

"Tried  to  burn  up  the  road,  didn't  you?"  said  a 
voice,  and  a  tall  policeman  confronted  Ashton,  who 
sprang  from  his  seat. 

"In  here,"  he  whispered,  and,  opening  the  door, 
grabbed  the  arm  of  the  nearer  thief,  while  a  shot  tore 
through  the  top  of  the  car.  In  another  instant,  the  po- 
lice had  surrounded  it,  and  dragged  the  men  out. 

"Well,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  if  it  isn't  Mike  Ashton!" 
cried  the  astounded  captain.    The  thieves  stared. 

"Take  those  fellows  in,"  ordered  the  captain. 

Ashton  pulled  the  heavy  valises  from  the  car.  As 
he  did  so,  one  burst  open,  and  part  of  its  contents  fell 
into  the  street. 

"What  th — "  and  the  captain  broke  into  a  laugh. 
"What's  the  idea?  In  with  thieves  to  steal  your  own 
silver,  Ashton?" 

Ashton  grinned.  "You  came  in  the  nick  of  time, 
Cap.    How  did  you  happen  to  get  on  the  trail?" 

The  captain  sat  down  on  the  fender  and  lit  a  cigar- 
ette. "Oh,"  he  drowled,  "you  speeders  can't  get 
ahead  of  the  police  force  ALL  the  time." 


MEMORIES 


The  initials  now,  are  but  a  scar 

And  soon  shall  leave  the  tree, 
But  in  my  heart,  their  counterpart 

Will  ever  deeper  be. 

And  in  my  dreams  are  memories  clear 
Of  a  loved  one  sitting  with  me, 

Side  by  side,  in  the  long  ago, 

In  the  land  of  used  to  be.  — A.  A. 


Play  your  heart  out,  Little  Laddie, 

Time  will  come  too  soon,  when  thee 

With  growing  cares,  confronted 
Will  find  your  days  less  free. 

Your  life  is  at  its  springtime, 

The  world  is  at  your  feet, 
She  offers  now  but  playthings 

To  make  thy  moments  sweet. 

Too  soon  life's  whirling  turmoil 
Will  grasp  thee  in  its  way 

And  you  will  grieve  and  long  and  love 
For  this  your  happy  day. 


A.  A, 
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high  salaried  members  who  disport  hemselves  in  num- 
berless ludicrous  ways. 

Speech  making,  so-called,  is  the  principal  pastime  in 
the  House.  Stump  speeches,  political  harangues,  fun- 
eral odes,  eulogies,  prillipics,  panegyrics,  biblical  read- 
ings, sermons,  toasts,  pleas, — in  fact,  every  species  of 
oral  delivery  has  its  exponent  and  its  period  in  the 
House.  There  is  never  a  dearth  of  speakers,  though 
there  is  frequently  an  absence  of  auditors.  Someone 
is  always  clamoring  for  recognition  from  the  Chair  in 
order  that  he  may  have  his  inning.  At  one  moment  a 
member  is  waging  a  spirited  tirade  against  Big  Busi- 
ness. At  the  next  instant  a  member  rises  to  read  a 
sanctimonious  plea  from  the  Young  People's  Sunday 
School  Class  of  Necropolis,  Nevada,  for  a  national  Blue 
Law  program.  Then  some  member,  who  feels  that  he 
is  going  to  have  opposition  at  the  coming  primaries, 
renders  a  flowery  but  vapid  speech,  either  praising  or 
denouncing  the  Administration,  depending  upon  which 
attitude  he  thinks  will  garner  the  most  votes.  Such 
speeches  are  generally  uttered  to  the  four  walls  and 
the  reporter.  In  fact,  they  are  intended  for  no  one 
present,  the  speaker's  desire  merely  being  to  get  some- 
thing in  the  Record  which  he  can  frank  out  to  his  con- 
stituents. This  is  o  cheap  and  effective  way  of  con- 
ducing a  campaign.  Not  o  few  of  the  speeches  in  the 
House  deal  with  subjects  of  which  the  speakers  seem 
to  know  nothing  and  of  which  the  general  public  cares 
to  know  nothing.  Considered  as  a  whole,  there  are 
some  very  good  speeches  made,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  mediocre,  and  some  few  are  terrible. 

AT  this  particular  time  the  Prohibition  question  and 
kindred  matters  provide  a  prolific  source  for  dis- 
putation. Able  disciples  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  imaginary  bar,  many  of  whom  appear  to  be 
spirited  men  filled  with  their  subject.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  the  hypocrisy  of  certain  members  who  are 
known  to  make  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  but  who  plea  for  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  Apropos  to  such  a  situation  are  the 
circumspect  words  of  Representative  Gallivan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: "Liquor  has  more  enemies  in  public  and 
more  friends  in  private  than  any  substance  in  the 
world." 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  all  members  of 
the  House  to  win  laurels  in  the  field  of  oratory.  Some 
of  the  languid  servants  of  the  people  spend  their  time 
at  less  enervating  sports.  A  few  are  disposed  to  be 
good  listeners  in  order  that  they  may  learn  something 
from  their  more  erudite  associates.  However,  it  is 
difficult   to    remain    awake    when   an    arid,    sing-song 


speech  is  being  rendered,  so  naturally  a  few  sedentary 
members  are  put  to  sleep.  Some  of  these  slumberers 
furnish  nasal  accompaniment  with  their  siestas,  and 
they  are  able  to  snore  to  any  tune  in  the  hymn  books. 
Other  members  use  the  Chamber  for  a  lunch-room,  eat- 
ing apples  and  oranges  as  well  as  chewing  tobacco 
there.  Some  of  the  hill-billies  who  engage  in  the  latter 
form  of  mastication  have  acquired  considerable  pre- 
cision as  marksmen  in  hurling  their  salivary  contribu- 
tion into  the  recptacles  provided  for  the  purpose.  Many 
members  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  read- 
ing magazines  and  newspapers.  Others  busy  them- 
selves walking  hither  and  thirther  in  the  Chamber, 
hand-shaking  their  colleagues  at  every  opportunity. 

IN  shifting  from  the  south  wing  of  the  Capital,  where 
the  House  Chamber  is  located,  to  the  north  wing, 
where  the  Senate  Chahmber  is  situate,  a  different  at- 
mosphere is  noticed.  Senate  sessions  uniformly  are 
conducted  with  more  decorum  and  dignity  than  the 
House  sessions.  With  the  exceptions  of  Senators  La 
Follette  and  Nye,  the  members  of  the  Stnate  are  all 
matured  men.  There  is  considerably  more  talent 
evidenced  in  the  Senate,  also,  and  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity  than  in  the  House  for  the  individual  mem- 
ber to  distinguish  himself  since  the  membership  num- 
bers only  ninety-six.  in  their  debates,  expositions,  and 
utterances  of  whatever  kind,  the  Senators  seem  to 
possess  more  sagacity  and  initiative  than  the  mem-' 
hers  of  the  House. 

Neither  political  Party  has  a  monoply  on  the  talent  in 
the  Senate.  Able  men  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Senator  Borah  and  Senator  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri are  two  men  whose  abilities  I  admire,  though, 
indeed,  I  would  not  subscribe  to  all  the  plans  and 
policies  espoused  by  either  of  them.  Many  people  re- 
gard Senator  Borah  as  the  most  able  speaker  in  public 
life  today.  At  all  events,  he  is  a  very  effective  one 
and  hei  s  an  important  figure  in  the  Senate.  "Jim" 
Reed  is  an  alert  man  with  a  shrewd  mind  and  a  sharp 
tongue.  I  am  here  reminded  of  the  pun  which  was 
recently  framed  in  the  Senate  and  which  bespeaks 
Senator  Reed's  status.  One  day  an  orthodox  Republi- 
can was  lauding  the  Administration,  as  politicians  will 
do  occasionally.  Speaking  of  President  Coolidge's 
genial  type  of  leadership,  he  said  that  the  President 
was  not  the  bull-dozing  type  of  Party  leader  who 
wielded  a  big  stick,  but  that  he  was  a  man  who  com- 
pelled submission  by  flourishing  a  little  wand.  Then 
a  proud  Democrate  rose  to  voice  his  metaphorical  ob- 
servation that  whether  the  Republicans  wielded  a  big 
stick,  bludgeon,  or  wand,  their  prod  was  not  nearly 
so  effective  as  the  Democratic  "reed."  Partisan 
thrusts  are  being  made  at  every  turn.  Much  time  is 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Bed  Time  Story 

Now,  children,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very 
virile  mountain  climber  who  decided  to  climb  a  moun- 
tain (shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  bored  infants). 
You  know,  my  dears,  when  in  Switzerland  eat  cottage 
cheese  (hisses).  Well,  this  mounta  in  climber  climbed 
and  climbed  and  so  he  forthwith  come  upon  a  huge 
cluff,  but  not  being  a  cliff  dweller  he  lost  his  balance 
and  rolled  off.  After  falling  for  a  few  hours  a  friend- 
ly branch,  which  was  leaning  nonchantly  against  the 
side  of  the  cliff  reached  out  and  grabbed  him  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants.  Not  wishing  to  injure  the  feelings 
of  the  branch  the  mountain  climber  stopped  his  mad 
fall  and  resting  his  head  on  his  chest,  loudly  exclaim- 
ed:    "What?    No  soap?" 


Origin,  of  a  popular  song: 

A  Two-Act  Play 
Act  I 
Scene:     Any  eight  o'clock. 

The  Dean:     Smith,  will  you  see  me  in  my  office? 
Smith :    Yes,  sir. 

Act  II 
Scene:     Outside  the  Dean's  office,  next  day. 
Smith  (solo)  :     "Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home" 

— Satyr. 


"If  I  ate  my  father  and  mother,  what  would  I  be?' 
"Why,  you'd  be  a  cannibal,  of  course." 
"Tut,  tut,  thick  one;  I'd  be  an  orphan." 

— W.  Va.  Moonshine. 


"Let  'er  rain!"  cried  the  king,  as  he  pointed,  with 
a   bejeweled   finger   at    the    queen. 

— Pomona  Sagehen. 


Foreign  Language  Prof. :  You  see,  the  gender  of 
train  in  German  is  feminine.  This  is  most  reasonable 
because  as  in  English  you  say:  "She  (the  train)  is 
an  hour  late." 

Sleepy  Student  (trying  to  get  in  good)  :  But,  sup- 
pose it  is  a  mail  train. 


If  Queen  Bess  and  Sir  Walter  were  to  pull  their  act 
today : 

Walter  (sweetly)  :  Bess,  dear,  your  feet  are  getting 
wet. 

Bess  (the  true  co-ed)  :    So's  your  old  mantle. 


"I  hear  that  Jack  got  a  job  in  a  bank.     I  wonder 
what  he  does." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  telling." 


"I've  just  quit  gambling." 

"Again?" 

"No,  a  loss." 


— Satyr. 


Our  idea  of  a  kind-hearted  man  is  the  one  who  orders 
a  ton  of  soft  coal  so  that  the  cat  may  sleep  in  the 
coal  bin.  — Drexerd. 


Our  idea  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  professors  is  the 
one  who  wore  a  Roman  toga  to  Latin  classes. 


Those  Collegians  who  consistenly  make  the  course 
in  77  may  not  be  the  biggest  liars  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  the  most  cheerful. 


Arts:     Hello,  how  are  you? 
Law:    What  do  you  care?    You're  not  a  doctor. 

— Colorado. 
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(Continued  from  Page  19) 
upon  by  any  government,  and  which  they  had  secured 
only  by  a  long  and  bitter  revolution.  It  never  occurred 
to  our  "Forefathers"  that  this  written  Constitution 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  contain  matter  substantive 
in  nature,  controlling  or  over-riding  those  very  rights 
for  which  it  was  framed  to  protect. 

The  fundamental  notion  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  by  placing  a  re- 
straint on  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  is  full  of  restrictions  on  the 
government,  but  not  on  the  individual.  This  is  readily 
understood  when  we  realize  its  framers  had  but  re- 
cently freed  themselves  from  a  tyranous  government, 
and  were  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Some 
of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution  as 
originally  submitted  because  it  was  thought  that  it 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  central  government  and 
not  enough  protection  to  the  individual.  To  remove 
this  fear  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted. 

It  was  never  intended  that  a  majority  could  at  one 
time  incorporate  into  our  organic  law  limitations  on 
the  liberty,  not  only  of  their  contemporaries,  but  of 
their  posterity.  The  Constitution  was  designed  to  set 
out  the  frame  and  scope  of  government,  and  the  guar- 
antees of  the  individual,  not  his  conduct  of  life.  With 
these  basic  conceptions  of  the  Constitution  in  mind, 
seventeen  amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitution 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  primary  intent  and 
purpose  of  its  framers.  No  amendment  prior  to  the 
Eighteenth  attempted  to  place  a  limitation  on  personal 
rights  and  liberties.  Their  purpose  and  effect,  in  gen- 
eral, was  either  to  more  efficiently  guard  the  rights  of 
the  people  or  to  provide  changes  in  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  express  provisions  of  the  original 
Constitution.  In  every  instance  they  were  in  conform- 
ity with  the  original  intent  and  piirpose  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

THE  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  how- 
ever, marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  Con- 
stitution. For  the  first  time  there  was  written  into 
our  organic  law  a  limitation  on  those  rights  and  priv- 
ileges guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  in  its  original 
form.  This  amendment,  instead  of  protecting  the  citi- 
zen, as  all  previous  amendments  did,  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  invade  his  home  and  regulate 
his  conduct  of  life. 

The  Prohibition  Amendment  is  to  be  condemned,  not 
because  we  favor  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  nor 
because  it  has  failed  in  its  purpose,  but  because  it 
revolutionizes  our  theory  of  government,  destroys  the 
effect  of  our  Constitution,  and  opens  the  way  to  fur- 
ther'inroads  on  our  Constitutional  guarantees.      The 


Constitution  is  of  no  effect,  if  the  amendments  to  it 
may  trench  upon  its  original  purpose,  and  limit  it  in 
its  guarantees. 

The  Prohibition  Amendment  not  only  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  has  engendered  in  the 
people  a  desire  to  cure  other  evils  in  the  same  way.  It 
has  opened  the  door  to  kindred  amendments,  and  has 
invited  reformers  to  enter  a  new  field  of  activity.  Since 
its  adoption,  amending  the  Constitution  has  become  the 
national  pastime.  Seventy  proposals  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution were  introduced  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress. The  Child  Labor  Amendment  was  passed  by 
Congress,  but  failed  of  ratification,  due  to  the  activity 
of  selfish  business  interests  rather  than  to  a  proper 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Amendments  giving 
( 'ongress  the  power  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
women,  to  pass  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  to 
provide  for  federal  control  of  education,  and  to  lay  a 
federal  tax  on  state  and  municipal  bonds,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  threatened  attacks  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  stability  of  our  dual  system  of  government. 

THE  growing  desire  for  change  and  reform  has 
given  birth  to  the  idea  that  the  Constitution 
should  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority.  This  is  a 
thought,  which  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  institutions.  It  denies  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  government  was  builded,  viz:  that 
man  has  certain  inalienable  rights  which  cannot  depend 
on  the  good  will  of  government  or  of  majorities. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  intended 
to  protect  minorities  in  these  rights.  And  the  moment 
that  it  is  admitted  that  this  Constitution  can  be  amend- 
ed so  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual  will  depend 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  masses,  then  indeed,  will  the 
death  knell  of  American  Democracy  have  been  sounded. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  danger  today  is  not  of 
open  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  but  that  its  founda- 
tions will  be  undermined,  that  its  ideals  and  guaran- 
tees of  Democracy  so  obliterated  by  amendments  con- 
trary to  its  end  and  purpose;  that  there  will  be  left  a 
Constitution  in  form,  but  in  spirit  and  effect  only  a 
piece  of  paper.  This  is  the  danger  of  which  Washing- 
ton had  forebodings  and  against  which  he  warned  in 
his  Farewell  Address,  when  he  said:  "Towards  the 
preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  permancy  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not'  only  that 
you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to 
its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles, 
however  specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault 
may  be  to  effect,  in,  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  al- 
terations which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system, 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  over- 
thrown. ' ' 
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wasted  by  Senators  who  disport  themselves  by  ertolling 
the  accomplishments  of  their  respective  Parties  and  by 
airing  the  faults,  real  and  supposed,  of  their  adver- 
saries. As  in  the  House,  this  is  done  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  something  into  the  Record  which 
can  be  franked  out  as  political  fodder  to  be  assimilated 
by  a  gullible  constituency. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  aristocracy  and  opu- 
lency  in  the  Senate.  Thirty  years  ago,  Lord  Bryce  in 
his  "American  Commonwealth,"  observed  that  many 
m*en  were  Senators  because  they  were  wealthy,  but  that 
many  others  were  wealthy  because  they  were  Senators. 
Of  course,  the  questionable  acts  of  the  Senate  do  not 
often  bear  the  unequivocal  badge  of  corruption,  but 
if  one  is  to  respect  his  natural  inferences,  he  is  prompt- 
ed at  times  to  affirm  the  old  rumor  that  there  is  some- 
thing putrescent  in  the  Danish  Kingdom. 

AFTER  reading  this  cursory  account  of  my  im- 
pressions of  Congress,  the  reader  might  be  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  I  have  despaired  of  the  good 
in  our  government  and  in  men  in  public  life.  This 
would  be  a  false  judgment,  for  I  am  not  at  all  alarm- 
ed or  depressed.  I  still  have  impressions  of  the  in- 
herent merit  of  Congress,  but  I  have  not  related  these 
because  it  would  be  commonplace  and  prosaic  to  do  so 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  everyone,  whether  he  has  visit- 
ed Congress  or  not,  is  conversant  with  the  fundamental 
good  in  the  national  legislature.  Truly,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  too  much  horse-play,  partisan  politics,  and 
filibustering,  and  that  there  is  considerable  time,  en- 
ery,  and  money  wasted ;  yet  I  realize  that  some  note- 
worthy accomplishments  are  made,  particularly  in 
Committee  sessions.  I  think  also  that  there  are  too 
many  mediocre  men  in  Congress,  or,  as  Vice  President 
Dawes  would  call  them,  "political  pee-wits, "  but  I 
appreciate  that  honorable  talent  is  not  always  attract- 
ed, and  surely  cannot  be  driven,  to  politics.  Again, 
while  I  am  convinced  that  an  honest  effort  should  be 
made  to  abolish  the  spoils  system  and  other  agencies  of 
graft,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
expel  all  evils  and  frauds  from  among  persons  holding 
fiduciary  positions  of  trust.  Finally,  though  I  am 
aware  of  the  many  imperfections  in  our  American  leg- 
islative system,  I  am  confident  that  it  is  among  the 
best  in  the  world  today,  and  having  no  better  plan  to 
submit,  I  am  not  disposed  to  advocate  a  change. 


THE  FOLLIES  OF  FICTION 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

The  average  literary  critic  vents  his  fury  upon  the 
Follies  of  Fiction  with  considerably  less  of  good  judg- 
ment than  the  old  maid  exercises  when  she  vents  her 
fury  upon  the  Follies  of  Fashion.  The  former,  unlike 
the  latter,  has  no  excuse  whatever  to  wrap  himself  and 
his  misdirected  venom  or  praise,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  mantle  of  a  crusading  zealot.  The  old  lady  is 
at  least  consistent :  whereas,  to  continue  the  parallel, 
the  critic  would  worry  himself  into  a  fever  because  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  women's  dress,  and —  spend  the 
evening  at  Artists  and  Models. 

The  world  takes  its  Fiction  and  its  Fashion  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way.  These  are  only  two  of  the  numer- 
ous fields  in  which  most  of  us  have  bowed  to  self-con- 
stituted dictatorship  of  the  mind.  s Those  of  us  who 
gasp  at  the  exploit  of  a  Mussolini  and  tremble  for  his 
subjugated  people  might  well  reflect  that  there  is  no 
yoke  so  heavy  as  that  which  enslaves  the  mind.  The 
pen,  after  all,  is  still  mightier  than  the  sword.  In 
Fiction  as  in  Fashion,  the  course  of  history  can  reveal 
a  mere  handful  of  creative  minds,  while  the  vast  re- 
maining crowd  has  busied  itself — and  is  now  busier 
than  ever — with  copying,  or,  more  bluntly,  with  steal- 
ing. We  steal  fashion  designs,  the  creatures  of  others, 
and  we  steal  plots,  characters,  thoughts,  and  words. 
To  correctly  clothe  ourselves  we  follow  a  banner  set 
arbitrarily  before  us  without  appeal  of  reason  or  emo- 
tion by  a  clique  of  foreign  design  autocrats.  To  guide 
our  reading  of  Fiction  aright,  we  follow  a  standard 
similarly  raised  by  the  reviewers.  It  may  be  true  that 
some  of  us  have  never  read  or  noticed  a  book  review, 
but  we  follow  along  just  the  same.  The  howl  of  the 
critic  may  not  be  within  earshot  of  the  fiction-reading 
public  but  it  is  as  audible  as  the  voice  of  law  to  the 
fiction-writing  and  the  fiction-publishing  public. 

IN  the  field  of  Fiction,  as  in  the  field  of  Fashion, 
many  creative  minds  have  been  born  to  blush  un- 
seen and  to  waste  their  talents  on  the  desert  air.  And 
in  both  fields,  the  real  honest-to-goodness  creation 
which  runs  the  gauntlet  of  autocratic  inspection  is  no 
sooner  recognized  than  it  is  pounced  upon  by  a  greedy 
pack  of  plagiarists  who  proceed  to  despoil  that  crea- 
tion of  its  created  aspect. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  ever-present  fact  to 
shed  our  tears  over  that  the  mighty  Shakespeare  is  as 
frequently  cheered  by  the  gallery  for  the  very  matters 
which  he  did  not  create  but  plagiarized,  whereas  his 
creations  are  not  recognized  because  they  have  been 
plagiarized  by  hundreds  of  others  out  of  their  created 
aspect.    Would  that  we  could  toss  our  minds  and  hearts 
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back  to  the  fifteen  hundreds  and  really  view  a  Shakes- 
perian  play  with  the  eyes  of  a  Shakesperian  contem- 
porary. We  could  then  see  the  creation  in  its  created 
aspect,  separate  the  original  from  the  borrowed,  and 
see  in  reality  and  in  fact  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 
For,  in  literature,  as  in  most  purs\iits  else  pertaining 
to  the  mind,  the  great  are  great  because  of  their  power 
to  create ;  which  is  to  say,  they  are  great  because  of 
their  power  to  think  and  to  imagine.  It  is  therefore 
largely  true,  though  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  that 
writers  are  great  according  to  what  others  have  written 
as  much  as  according  to  what  they  themselves  have 
written.  It  is  the  history  of  other  writings  and  other 
writers  that  reveals  the  greatness  of  any  particular  in- 
dividual. We  may  thus  find  really  great  writers  in 
the  shadows  of  the  past  the  fruit  of  whose  toil  you  and 
I  would  not  so  much  as  waste  an  hour  over  today. 
Perhaps  you  and  I  would  not  place  Sydney  or  Burney 
or  even  Sam  Richardsen  on  the  same  artistic  footing 
as  such  near-luminaries  of  the  present  as  Cather  or 
Ferber  or  Fitzgerald — if  we  should,  our  sanity  could 
rightly  be  questioned — but  undeniably  the  former  were 
greater,  and  this,  because  their  writings,  historically, 
exhibit  infinitely  superior  power  of  creation. 

THE  Euphues  of  John  Lyly,  whimsical  hanger-on 
of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  is  naturally  scorned  in 
this  enlightened  age  because  of  its  endless  and  monot- 
onous antitheses.  Euphuism  is  undoubtedly  a  folly 
and  as  such  is  to  many  a  contemptible  thing.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  author's  folly  when  his  hero  masquerades  for 
months  as  lady-in-waiting  to  his  heroine  and  wins  her 
love  without  arousing  suspicion,  but  the  Arcadia,  by 
Sydney,  which  ran  a  series  of  such  disguises,  was,  like 
the  Euphues,  one  of  the  first  creative  works  in  the  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  it  is  an  author's  folly  when  he  puts 
a  ghost  in  everything  handy,  when  his  portraits  spring 
to  life  on  the  walls,  when  a  statute  of  his  making  in 
a  garden  of  his  making  has  a  nose-bleed  of  his  making 
— all  of  a  summer's  day.  Yet,  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
by  Walpole,  which  contained  all  these  things,  was  the 
first  Gothic  Romance  of  record,  and  as  such  no  doubt 
a  work  of  creation. 

Follies  such  as  these  are  the  hoopskirts  and  the 
what-nots  of  Fiction.  To  the  same  man  such  things 
cause  but  little  annoyance.  Our  hearts  should  go  out 
to  the  man  who  can  regard  them  with  an  eye  of  favor. 
It  is  only  a  crank  who  mourns  the  ruffs  and  panta- 
lettes of  Fashion.  It  is  a  crank  who  mourns  the  ghosts 
and  disguises  of  Fiction. 

However,  it  is  apparent  to  all  but  the  unthinking 
that  while  such  Follies  as  these  are  innocuous,  there 
are  others  who  have  with  us,  in  novels  as  in  clothes, 
whose  spread  should  be  resolutely  opposed.  What 
these   may   be    our   consciences   are   our   natural,   our 


best,  and  our  safest  guides.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  most  damnable  folly  of  all  is  the  one  that  is  com- 
mon to  all,  publisher,  writer  and  reader — the  folly 
of  happy  submission  to  those  who  would  mould  our 
tastes  as  they  see  fit,  treading  under  foot  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  every  human  being  who  gives  ear  to 
their  stuff  and  absorbs  the  poisonous  and  devastating 
flow.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  literature  has  the 
power  vested  in  our  critics  been  so  sweeping  as  at  the 
present  time,  nor  has  its  exercise  been  so  freighted 
with  dangers.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  cry  of  the 
critics  has  been  for  nothing  but  "truth-telling"  fic- 
tion, fiction  which  tells  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  This  demand  has  its  apparent 
appeal,  but  when  many  of  our  best  writers  spare  no 
effort  to  carry  out  the  "whole  truth''  clause  in  the 
suggestion,  the  country  becomes,  as  is  at  present  the 
case,  literally  swamped  with  naturalistic  filth.  If  the 
demand  continues,  and  our  authors  still  choose  to  com- 
ply, it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  worst  of  it 
reaches  the  screen,  the  most  powerful  educational 
agent  in  this  world  today. 


LOVE'S  DECEPTION 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
branch  off  onto  any  subject  just  to  show  your  adapti- 
bility.    Knock  everything  as  prudish,  but  do  this  in  an 
offhand   manner,   quite  casual  like.     Above   all,  spare 
no  words  to  flatter  her,  and  don't  give  up." 

Evidently  Richard  grew  tired  of  writing  at  this 
juncture,  for  he  interposed  this  question:  "What 
quality  in  a  man  is  it  that  women  admire  most?" 

Now,  I  could  not  let  my  pupil  stump  me  by  such 
a  simple  question ;  yet  I  did  not  have  a  ready  answer, 
so  I  made  use  of  my  law  training  by  stalling  for  time 
in  a  counter  question.  "From  your  own  knowledge," 
I  asked,  "what  trait  do  you  think  exercises  the  most 
magnetic  influence  upon  the  feminine  heart?" 

"Well,  all  the  old  classics  and  most  modern  fiction 
favor  the  strong  handsome  type, — men  who  are  faith- 
ful ;  who  accomplish  big  tasks,  men  who  are  persever- 
ing and  truthful." 

"Bosh!"  I  exclaimed.  "It  is  a  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  women  have  a  remarkable  sense  of  intui- 
tion, but  either  they  cannot  or  they  will  not  divine 
affection.  They  are  never  satisfied  until  this  is  told 
to  them,  and  told  many  times  in  divers  and  profuse 
word-settings.  Thomas  Moore  expressed  more  truth 
than  poetry  when  he  wrote  his  famous  verse.  If  the 
way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,  a  wo- 
man's heart  can  only  be  reached  through  her  ears. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  menu  of  literal 
cream-puffs  will  cause  indigestion,  but  figurative 
cream-puffs  can  be  devoured  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
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more  substantial  foods,  and  far  from  experiencing 
reactionary  hostility,  it  will  seem  that  the  appetite  has 
only  been  appeased  by  its  most  proper  and  nourishing 
(food.  So  I  say  to  you,  puff  up  your  wares.  Go  to  the 
blah-blah  man  and  cop  his  sales  talk.  Practice  this  on 
expecting  feminine  ears,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  will 
never  write  another  letter  to  the  'Love  Lorn'  column."' 

By  this  time  the  janitor  told  us  he  would  like  to  lock 
up,  so  we  both  arose  to  go.  As  I  shook  Richard's  hand, 
I  looked  into  his  pale  blue  eyes  and  saw  there  a  glist- 
ening ray  that  revealed  the  "I'll  get  her  yet"  spirit, 
so  I  told  him  to  be  careful. 

I  saw  Richard  today.  He  avowed  that  Tom  Moore 
was  right,  but  from  the  stories  Richard  told  me,  I  be- 
gan to  suspicion  his  veracity.  However,  he  praised  my 
girl,  so  I  think  he  is  quite  an  honest  fellow. 


REVELATIONS  FROM  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
ease  the  third  line  defense  is  either  called  out  too  late 
or  is  broken  down  and  the  organism  conquers,  which 
is    characterized    by    death.      Such    is    the    case    with 
diphtheria  and  tetanus,  or  "lock-jaw." 

From  research  it  has  been  found,  by  analyzing  the 
activity  of  the  organism,  that  they  use  a  varied  tactic 
of  invasion.  In  place  of  the  organism  entering  the 
body  it  secretes  a  deadly  poison,  a  toxin,  which  is  sev- 
eral hundred  times  more  potent  than  the  most  deadly 
chemical  poison,  and  disseminates  it  through  the  body. 
After  studying  the  activity  of  this  poison  it  is  found 
that  an  animal,  preferably  a  horse,  can  be  made  to 
neutralize  this  poison  so  that  any  amount  injected  into 
him  will  not  affect  him.  Through  a  process  of  analysis 
it  has  been  discovered,  that  the  serum  taken  from  this 
immunized  horse  and  injected  into  the  person  suffering 
from  the  disease,  within  a  short  period  of  time  will 
turn,  what  seems  to  be  defeat  for  the  body  into  vic- 
tory. Consequently,  through  analysis  of  the  processes 
by  which  these  micro-bacterial  enemies  of  man  work 
we  are  able,  in  many  cases,  to  throw  into  the  body  ad- 
ditional forces  to  aid  this  third  line  defense  into  be- 
ing victorious. 

AS  a  result  of  our  study  between  these  two  battling 
forces,  the  aggressor  and  the  aggressed,  we  can 
see  a  balance  reached  between  them.  While  nature 
has  endowed  this  hidden  world  with  unlimited  power 
of  devastation  and  destruction  yet  she  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  weakness  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Consequently,  she  has  endowed  this  body  with  a  dor- 
mant power  by  which  contact  with  these  unseen 
enemies  will  call  it  into  activity  and  thus  save  some  of 
the  species  from  destruction.  In  the  process  of  de- 
veloping these  additional  protections  this  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  unless  the  animal  had  already 


possessed  the  powers  potentially.  Eventually  man  is 
only  an  agent  in  solving  the  problem  and  not  a  creator 
in  the  condition.  In  other  words,  he  only  produced  a 
natural  condition  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  between  these  two  forces. 

As  we  review  these  various  processes  of  life  we  are 
amazed  at  the  activity  of  this  bacterial  kingdom.  A 
part  of  this  realm  solves  the  problems  of  plant  and 
animal  existence  and  another  portion  works  for  their 
destruction.  Truly  it  seems  that  the  animal  kingdom 
is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  this  unseen  world.  We  imagine 
ourselves  as  great  and  wonderful  beings,  but  little  do 
we  realize  what  weaklings  we  are.  When  we  become 
masters  of  science,  so-called,  sometimes  we  imagine 
ourselves  as  possessing  the  powers  of  a  creator.  Of 
what  avail  would  the  hand  of  man  be,  if  nature  had 
not  left  the  problem  to  be  solved.  How  little  do  we 
realize  our  incapabilities.  After  all,  the  final  analysis 
seems  to  be  that  this  great  panorama  of  activity  which 
we  have  just  reviewed  are  only  the  processes  of  a  great 
scientific  laboratory — the  Instructor  and  Director  of 
which  is  the  Creator ;  the  workers,  the  skilled  scientists ; 
and  we,  the  students,  performing  the  various  analysis. 


WIGWAMS  OF  WISDOM 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

EACH  superintendent  has  his  crew  of  workers,  con- 
sisting of  two  crew-men,  with  a  property  man  in 
charge  of  all  the  physical  equipment,  as  well  as  a 
children's  supervisor.  Each  of  the  other  men  has  his 
own  particular  responsibility  in  the  setting  up  and 
tearing  down  of  tents,  lighting  and  seating,  and  stage 
arrangements.  Every  morning  one  man  is  appointed 
to  assist  the  children's  supervisor,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Junior  Chautauqua.  This  director,  through  super- 
vised play,  story-telling,  formation  of  town  or  city 
government,  handiwork,  and  other  beneficial  exercises, 
renders  a  real  service  to  the  youngsters.  This  branch 
of  the  personnel  is  made  up  entirely  of  college  students 
recruited  from  middle  western  schools. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  crew  to  be  always  at  the  tent, 
even  between  sessions,  so  that  in  case  of  storm  or  other 
emergencies,  the  necessary  precautions  may  be  taken. 
A  tent  for  sleeping  quarters,  is  furnished  each  crew. 
These  crews,  as  well  as  the  talent,  move  on  a  definite, 
pre-arranged  schedule  so  that  each  persons  knows  at 
the  beginning  of  a  summer  just  where  he  will  be  each 
day  of  the  season. 

In  addition  to  these  workers,  there  are  five  advance 
girls,  under  supervision  of  an  advance  agent,  sent  out 
from  headquarters  to  appear  at  every  town  on  the  cir- 
cuit two  or  three  days  before  the  opening  of  Chautau- 
qua, whose  function  it  is  to  distribute  special  adver- 
tising material,  enlist  co-operation  of  the  local  citizens, 
assist  in  the  sale  of  season  tickets  and  generally  create 
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and  maintain  a  proper  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the 
opening  of  the  Chautauqua  season. 

Substantially  constructed  tents  are  used  for  audi- 
toriums and  since  audiences  often  number  around  two 
thousand,  these  tents  must  be  of  ample  proportions. 
The  standard  measurements  are  about  seventy-six  by 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Eight  of  these  large  tops 
must  be  provided  for  each  seven-day  circuit.  Tear- 
down  work  is  carried  on  after  the  closing  program, 
until  completed,  on  the  seventh  night  and  the  eighth 
day  is  utilized  in  traveling  and  setting  up  the  equip- 
ment at  the  next  town  on  the  crew's  itinerary.  Up  to 
1926  an  entire  freight  car  of  seats,  staging,  poles, 
sakes  and  other  paraphernalia  was  provided  with  each 
tent  on  the  seven-day  circuit,  but  a  new  plan  calling 
for  complete  motorization  of  both  talent  and  equippage 
will  necessitate  seating,  staging  and  other  facilities 
being  constructed  at  each  of  the  hundred  and  seven 
towns  on  the  circuit.  Moving  talent  alone  the  past 
season  necessitated  six  limousines  and  five  large  pas- 
senger and  baggage  busses.  With  the  new  equipment 
change  several  large  trucks  will  be  purchased  for 
property  transport. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  rural  progress  may  well 
speculate  on  what  has  been  the  influence  of  twenty- 
two  years  of  Chautauqua  operation  in  the  middle  west. 
With  this  in  view,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  major 
features  appearing  on  Redpath-Yawter's  Pioneer  Cir- 
cuit. 

In  the  realm  of  politics,  such  men  as  Senators  La 
Follette,  Lenroot,  Watson,  Kenyon,  and  Cummins  de- 
livered their  messages.  Victor  Murdock,  Governor 
Shallenberger  of  Nebraska,  Governor  Charles  Brough 
of  Arkansas,  Honorable  Duncan  McKinley  of  Califor- 
nia, Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  are  out- 
standing lights.  Warren  G.  Harding  started  his  jour- 
ney to  the  White  House  from  the  circuit  platform,  and 
others  of  prominence  delivered  their  innermost  con- 
victions on  matters  of  public  concern. 

JUDGE  BLAIR  revealed  the  trickery  of  political  cor- 
ruptions ;  Senator  Frank  Connor  of  Utah  told  of 
corrupt  Mormon  practices;  Judge  Ben  Lindsay  touched 
the  hearts  of  thousands  with  his  plea  for  delinquent 
boys  and  girls;  Major  Cooper  and  Tom  Skeyhill  on 
the  complexities  of  the  Great  War;  and  Alexander 
Schwartz,  member  of  the  Third  Internationale,  exposed 
Soviet  Russia.  To  assert  that  these  masterful  efforts 
should  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  would  be  to  charge  the 
population  with  mental  lassitude  to  a  degree  not  recon- 
cilable to  our  ideal  of  western  democracy. 

Along  educational  lines,  let  us  mention  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus,  master  mind  and  skilled  word  painter;  Colonel 
Bain,  the  silver-tongued  orator  of  Kentucky ;  Judge 
( ieorge  D.  Alden,  with  his  ' '  Needs  of  the  Hour ; ' '  Father 


Patrick  J.  McCorry  and  his  wonderful  illustrated  story 
of  Christ ;  Lee  Francis  Lybarger,  with  his  analytical 
studies;  also  Fontramelle  Wood,  with  his  demonstra- 
tion in  physical  science ;  while  Dr.  Baumgardt  led  the 
multitudes  into  the  vastness  of  space  to  study,  at  close 
range,  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  celestial. 

In  a  lighter  vein  were  offered  such  attractions  as  the 
Ben  Greet  Players,  presenting  Shakespearian  comedies. 
A  little  later,  the  more  modern  plays,  "Broadway 
Jones, ""  The  Melting  Pot, "  "  Turn  to  the  Right, "  "  The 
Witching  Hour,"  "The  Storm,"  "It  Pays  to  Adver- 
tise," "The  Fortune  Hunter,"  and  many  others  were 
presented  by  successful  professional  companies. 

Robert  Goss  traveled  the  circuit  with  his  story  of 
Oberamergau ;  Katherine  Ridgeway,  the  queen  of  the 
entertainment  platform,  endeared  herself  to  the  multi- 
tudes ;  Opie  Reed  captured  thousands  with  his  quaint 
philosophy,  as  did  Chauncey  Depew. 

What  a  library  of  best  music  has  been  heard  through 
the  Chautauquas  from  Kryl,  Thaviu,  Elsie  Baker,  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Pascova  ;  these  are  only  six  of  scores  of 
the  best  musical  artists  who  have  gone  "down  the 
line." 

So  we  see  through  the  institution  a  list  of  the  im- 
portant names  of  the  period,  names  of  persons  of  na- 
tional reputation  who  are  in  the  public  eye,  as  well  as 
persons  whose  names  are  not  as  widely  known  but  who 
are  recognized  by  the  best  informed  as  having  the 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  particular  subjects  they  dis- 
cuss. 

Though  not  entirely  devoid  of  some  hardships,  "hit- 
ting the  trail"  is  an  ideal  summer's  outing  for  the 
talent  and  the  simple  wholesome  hospitality  with  which 
they  are  greeted  by  the  average  community  of  Chau- 
tauqua patrons  is  long  cherished. 

Possibly  some  afternoon  when  the  tent  is  crowded 
with  listeners  a  strom  breaks  just  as  the  reader  for  the 
afternoon  steps  upon  the  platform.  The  downpour  con- 
tinues, the  tent  leaks,  in  places,  though  "waterproof," 
but  the  listeners  merely  move  into  dry  spots,  hoist  their 
umbrellas,  and  prepare  to  stay.  As  her  hands  reach 
forth  in  a  gesture  of  supplication  great  handfuls  of 
water  from  a  new  leak  in  the  top  are  her  reward;  but, 
contrary  to  the  usual  procedure,  there  are  no  "titters 
in  the  audience,  for  they  sense  the  efforts  the  ente 
tainer  is  making  and  work  with  her.  And  so  durin 
her  hour  of  interpretation  she  holds  her  audience  i 
spite  of  the  elements.  When  she  finally  leaves  the  plat- 
form, tired  in  body  and  mind,  the  ovation  the  audience 
gives  her  is  a  handsome  tribute,  an  ample  reward  for 
her  efforts. 

During  the  season  of  1924  I  was  traveling  the  circuit 
with  an  opera  company,  "The  Gondoliers,"  consisting 
of  thirty  people  and  a  five-piece  orchestra,  as  property- 
man,  electrician  and  "baggage-smasher."    Their  equip- 
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hent,  aside  from  numerous  properties   and  scenic  ef- 
fects,  was  carried  in  fifty-three  trunks. 

For  nine  consecutive  nights  we  had  battled  the  sea- 
lonal  storms  and  so  when  we  arrived  in  Huron,  S.  D., 
[pn  a  clear,  balmy  day,  there  was  every  evidence  that 
[he  rainy  weather  was  at  an  end. 

HURON,  always  a  good  Chautauqua  town,  respond- 
ed admirably  that  night,  the  players  being  greet- 
ed by  an  expectant  audience  that  filled  the  tent  to 
overflowing.  The  peace  of  the  evening  was  suddenly 
threatened  by  the  appearance  of  a  low,  hovering  cloud 
moving  swiftly  from  the  southwest.  Realizing  its  im- 
port, we  hastily  drove  the  tent  stakes  deeper  into  the 
sandy  soil,  tightened  the  guy  ropes,  and  made  other 
hurried  preparations  for  the  coming  storm. 

The  rain  came  in  torrents.  Those  who  braved  the 
gale,  raced  to  the  shelter  of  a  church  nearby,  but  the 
greater  number  decided  to  cast  their  chances  with  the 
protection  the  tent  could  offer.  Like  a  gigantic  sail 
the  tent  was  whipped  to  and  fro,  the  whole  structure 
creaking  and  groaning  under  the  strain.  The  players 
realized  the  futility  of  continuing  the  performance 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  had  gathered  on  one 
corner  of  the  stage  where  they  remained  closely 
hnddled  together. 

The  change  which  had  come  over  the  whole  situation 
within  a  few  minutes'  time  was  profound.  The  gay 
troupe,  with  their  lithe  movement  in  multi-colored  cos- 
tumes, had  been  transformed  into  a  miserably  cold  lot, 
inactive  and  water-soaked,  their  clothes  clinging  tight- 
ly to  their  shivering  bodies,  with  the  heavy  "make-up" 
streaming  from  their  faces.  It  was  certainly  a  gro- 
tesque spectacle. 

The  orchestra's  attempt  to  retain  the  morale  of  the 
audience  was  confined  to  motions  only,  as  their  music 
was  inaudible  above  the  storm's  din. 

Those  remaining  within  the  tent  were  having  a  de- 
cidedly "wet"  but  enjoyable  time  over  their  predica- 
ment until  the  lights  failed  us,  followed  closely  by  the 
complete  collapse  of  both  tent  and  stage. 

One  downpour  followed  another  with  a  driving  wind, 
rapidly  intermittent  flashes  of  lightning  and  deafening 
peals  of  thunder,  all  adding  to  the  general  furore  of 
the  panic-stricken  mass  of  humanity  under  the  mud 
and  water  coated  canvas. 

Probability  of  injury  was  much  greater  about  the 
stage,  so  we  endeavored  to  extricate  the  players  first. 
A  rent  in  the  tent  had  occurred  at  a  most  advantageous 
place,  and  one  by  one  the  flimsy-clad,  semi-hysterical 
girls  were  helped  through  the  aperture,  followed  by  the 
male  members  of  the  cast.  Fortunately,  the  dressing- 
room  tent  had  not  blown  over,  and  although  the  water 
stood  six  inches  deep  within  it,  the  covering  offered 
some  protection.    When  the  stage  collapsed,  the  piano, 


placed  directly  in  front  of  it,  tipped  over,  and  the  pian- 
ist was  knocked  unconscious.  We  soon  revived  her. 
The  drummer  was  finally  located,  almost  buried  in  the 
slimy  mud,  holding  tenaciously  to  his  prized  snare 
drum.  The  other  members  of  the  orchestra  had  sensed 
the  danger  in  time  and  leaped  to  safety. 

And  then  came  the  task  of  extricating  the  audience, 
by  this  time  fairly  screeching  for  freedom.  We  cut  a 
large  opening  in  the  canvas.  The  helping  of  our  vic- 
timized audience  from  the  mass  of  wreckage  in  which 
high  tension  wires  were  entangled  was  most  dangerous. 
One  of  the  crewmen  was  admonishing  the  groping  in- 
dividuals in  noisy  tones  to  beware  of  the  light  wires 
when  he  unthinkingly  neglected  the  good  advice  he 
was  so  loudly  expounding  and  stepped  on  a  wire,  to 
awaken  some  time  later,  a  wiser  and  weaker  "adviser" 
for  his  experience.  I  was  carrying  an  elderly  lady  to 
a  point  of  safety  when  I  tripped  and  fell  with  my 
human  cargo  into  a  sea  of  mud  and  water.  One  old 
gentleman,  on  reaching  our  improvised  passageway, 
refused  to  move  farther  until  he  "got  his  money  back." 
Neither  in  the  mood  or  position  to  remunerate  him  we 
ejected  him  carefully  but  firmly.  All  of  the  people 
were  finally  freed,  and  what  a  forlorn  parade  of  human 
beings  these  Huronites  presented  as  they  passed  before 
our  eyes  "sputteringly  splashing"  their  way  homeward. 

THE  tangled  mass  of  wreckage  which  greeted  us 
at  dawn  was  most  discouraging.  Our  scenery, 
lighting  equipment,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pany's wardrobe  was  completely  ruined.  Shoes,  hats, 
umbrellas,  baby  carriages  and  articles  too  numerous 
to  describe  were  strewn  from  one  end  of  the  grounds 
to  the  other. 

After  gathering  together  anything  worth  salvaging, 
we  were  a  dejected  band  that  embarked  for  the  next 
town ;  a  new  day  and  a  new  experience. 

And  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  singer 
who,  as  a  final  encore,  sang  a  group  of  English  folk 
songs  to  her  audience,  after  which  an  English  woman 
of  high  birth  and  education  came  in  tears  to  the  back 
of  the  stage  to  thank  the  artist  from  saving  her  from 
utter  despair.  Born  and  educated  in  London,  she  had 
come  to  western  Canada  with  her  husband,  hoping  to 
retrieve  their  financial  losses.  For  five  years  they  had 
looked  forward  to  returning  to  their  own  country  after 
harvest,  but  each  of  these  five  years  they  were  faced 
with  failure  of  crops.  On  the  preceding  night  a  wind- 
storm had,  for  the  sixth  time,  driven  every  vestige  of 
hope  from  their  hearts.  Her  greatest  suffering  through 
these  years  had  come  through  being  deprived  of  music, 
which  had  heretofore  been  her  fondest  diversion. 

So  this  singer  on  a  pioneer  circuit  in  that  part  of  the 
country  had  brought  hope  through  the  singing  of  her 
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native  folk  songs,  and  this  English  woman  was  willing 
to  "carry  on"  once  more. 

But  the  usual  number  of  humerous  situations  occur 
also.  In  a  town  in  Southeastern  Missouri  it  was  neces- 
sary to  erect  the  tent  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  cemetery. 
Three  gravestones  appeared  within  the  enclosure.  A 
rousing  male  quartette  was  opening  the  afternoon  pro- 
gram and,  about  the  middle  of  their  number,  one  of  the 
singers  noticed  a  gravestone  directly  in  front  of  the 
stage  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  other  members  of  the 
company.  Unconsciously  they  all  set  themselves  to 
decipher  the  inscription  on  the  stone  and  momentarily 
forgot  all  about  the  program.  The  audience  quickly 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  interruption  and  from  a 
few  scattered  "titters'"  there  broke  out  a  veritable 
round  of  hilarity.  The  boys  recovered  themselves,  and 
the  program  proceeded  with  the  ice  entirely  broken 
by  this  little  experience. 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  of  William  .Jennings 
Bryan  on  one  of  his  Chautauqua  trips  through  the 
west.  The  automobile  being  stalled  by  the  roadside,  he 
stepped  out  to  rest  a  bit.  After  walking  down  the  road 
a  few  feet  he  decided  to  watch  the  antics  of  some 
prairie  dogs,  so  waving  his  much  vaunted  palm  leaf 
fan  he  leisurely  sat  down  upon  a  cactus.  Needless  to 
say,  he  was  agile  on  the  rebound,  and  thereafter  looked 
before  he  sat. 

Shortly  after,  one  of  our  superintendents,  in  making 
the  usual  introduction,  had  elaborated  on  the  profes- 
sional presentation  by  the  players,  and  during  one  of 
the  tense  moments  of  the  drama  the  heavy  scenery 
framework  wire  snapped,  the  curtains  completely  en- 
veloping the  actors.  That  hilarity  reigned  for  some 
time  is  most  evident. 

Again,  on  one  of  the  Canadian  circuits  a  certain  well- 
known  singer  who,  at  the  end  of  her  performance,  asked 
the  audience  to  rise  and  sing  with  her  the. first  verse  of 
"God  Save  the  King."  She  was  informed  that  if  she 
knew  any  additional  verses  the  audience  would  be 
pleased  to  listen  to  their  rendition. 

AND  so  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  describing  these 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  experience  of  those 
in  Chautauqua  work,  the  little  things  that  add  zest  and 
sustain  interest. 

It  is  not  a  presumption  that  the  flapping  of  the 
Chautauqua  tent  first  caught  the  interest  and  induced 
the  attention  of  multitudes  of  young  men  and  women, 
who  have  been  called  from  humble  homes  to  participate 
in  the  large  affairs  of  general  human  concern. 

One  of  our  superintendents  was  out  for  a  long  walk 
one  day  and  while  passing  through  a  deep  grove  he 
came  upon  a  very  modest  dwelling,  before  which  an 
elderly  lady  sat  knitting.  Being  tired  after  his  tramp 
he  dropped  down  on  the  grass  and  engaged  her  in  con- 


versation on  the  local  Chautauqua  at  the  county  seat 
some  four  miles  distant.  He  was  informed  that  for  eix 
years  she  had  not  missed  a  session.  For  an  hour  or 
more  she  discussed  the  celebrated  men  and  women  she  | 
had  heard  and  with  whom  she  felt  almost  personally 
acquainted.  She  said  the  field  naturalist,  Baynes,  had 
aroused  in  her  an  interest  in  wild  creatures  that  had 
caused  her  to  study  woods  and  had  opened  a  new  world 
of  interest  for  her.  She  discussed  Judge  Lindsay's 
theory  of  handling  juvenile  delinquents  and  quite 
agreed  with  him  in  all  his  theories.  She  discussed  the 
improbability  of  a  Japanese  invasion  of  the  country  as 
discussed  by  Richmond  P.  Hobson ;  and  so  in  her  dis- 
cussion of  live  topics  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
the  basic  idea  conceived  by  Keith  Vawter  some  twenty- 
two  years  ago. 

Indeed,  the  circuit  Chautauqua  began  as  a  means 
for  preparing  the  soil  of  the  human  head  and  heart  for 
receiving  the  seed  of  popular  education  as  manifested 
by  this  and  innumerable  similar  incidences.  Through- 
out its  tenure  it  has  not  only  continued  to  sow,  but 
those  responsible  for  its  life,  have  lived  to  see  abundant 
harvests  reaped.  In  no  department  of  human  activity 
has  there  been  more  certain  evidence  of  progress;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  can  show  such  sub- 
stantial returns  for  the  labor  and  pains  employed,  and 
it  was  that  that  prompted  Opie  Reed  to  remark  once: 
"To  the  ruralite  it  introduces  the  statesman  and  the 
magician,  the  nightingale  of  song,  and  the  woodpecker 
of  syncopation.  He  that  induces  his  brother  to  think 
has  given  him  more  than  bread,  and  he  who  brings  the 
quiet  laughter  of  true  humor  lifts  a  mortgage  from  the 
heart.  I  have  seen  all  that.  I  have  heard  great  ora- 
tors, real  philosophers,  in  places  where  the  swamp  frog 
hushed  his  croak  to  listen.  Ah,  and  preeminent  is  the 
fact  that  the  Chautauqua  is  purely  American." 


WE  ALL  WANT  TO  LIVE 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
mind  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  currents  of 
thought  which  are  found  in  books  of  power,  one  need 
never  be  lonely  or  depressed,  for  books  furnish  incom- 
parable facilities  for  self-entertainment.  Moreover,  the 
open,  flexible  mind  that  results  from  wide  reading  wins 
its  way  in  all  companies  and  frequently  betrays  itself 
even  in  the  expression  of  countenance,  which  those 
lacking  culture  and  refinement  find  impossible  to 
counterfeit. 

But,  were  one  to  evaluate  college  education  accord- 
ing to  the  possibilities  of  the  increased  personal  utility 
or  happiness  it  offers,  one  would  miss  entirely  the  real 
worth  of  the  four  years  of  training.  Self,  is  not  the 
end  and  object  of  all  our  endeavors.  College  educa- 
tion, by  developing  the  powers  of  the  individual,  fits 
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her  to  help  others  and  those  who  help  others  are  the 
leaders  of  the  world. 

PEOPLE,  as  a  whole,  lack  the  ability  and  taste 
necessary  to  know  the  fine  from  the  vulgar,  the 
beautiful  from  the  ugly,  and  the  ethical  right  from 
the  ethical  wrong,  so  that  they  may  insist  upon  the  one 
and  refuse  to  put  up  with  the  other.  Much  that  is  de- 
basing and  belittling  in  our  public  life  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  anything  better,  and  the  indifference  of 
the  average  individual. 

College  women,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  are 
in  the  best  sense  its  social  leaders.  What  the  college 
woman  does  and  says  today,  the  women's  clubs  and  the 
women  who  do  not  belong  to  clubs  will  be  saying  to- 
morrow. It  is  instinctive  in  human  nature  to  respect 
and  admire  that  which  is  superior  in  others.  True  to 
this  characteristic,  the  better  educated  are  the  ones 
sought  after,  and  the  ones  to  whom  their  less  fortunate 
fellow  creatures  look,  when  in  need  of  advice  and  guid- 
ance. For  it  is  only  the  greatest  men  and  women  who 
can  inspire  and  educate.  Take  from  any  nation  the 
minds  who  are  first  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity, 
and  the  national  life  is  lowered.  In  great  works,  the 
great  and  competent  person  is  always  present  as  the 
influential  factor. 

If  ever,  and  anywhere,  men  and  women  of  excep- 
tional intellectual  and  moral  strength  were  needed, 
they  are  needed  by  the  American  Catholics  today.  We 
are  a  minority  in  the  United  States  and  are  burdened 
with  many  disadvantages.  The  secular  universities  are 
teaching  a  pagan  philosophy  whose  materialistic  views 
are  openly  subversive  of  Catholic  moral  principles.  If 
such  philosophy  is  generally  taught,  as  it  will  be,  it  is 
very  evident  that  women  will  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Who  will  counteract  this  baneful  influence,  if  not  our 
educated  Catholic  women.  Cardinal  Mercier  saved 
the  Belgians  in  their  hour  of  great  uncertainty,  because 
he  knew  absohitely,  and  could  tell  his  people  authori- 
tatively what  course  to  pursue  in  accordance  with  the 
ethical  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  educated  Catholic  woman  of  today  must  also 
have  the  power  and  influence  that  comes  from  certain- 
ty, if  she  is  to  be  the  leader  and  guide  of  those  who 
are  tossed  about  in  a  whirlwind  of  a  disintegrating 
social  order. 


THE  CONSCIENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
The  thought  of  the  chill  October  night  spurred  him 
on.  He  walked  and  walked,  dragged  himself  anew,  un- 
til coming  to  a  turn  on  the  right  he  saw  the  end  of 
the  valley.  Pressing  ahead,  he  found  himself  on  a  mod- 
erately wide  road.  The  discovery  would  not  have  sat- 
isfied him,  except  that  down  the  road,  a  considerable 
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distance  yet,  he  saw  several  buildings,  and  the  sight 
filled  him  with  hope.  He  conld  easily  reach  them  be- 
fore dusk  and  yet  permit  himself  a  rest.  Only  for  a 
moment. 

He  sat  on  a  pile  of  stones,  and,  laying  down  his 
musket,  gazed  at  the  peasant  buildings  which  shone 
white  in  the  clear  air  of  the  autumn  day  through  the 
leafy  trees.  They  were  unravaged,  and  surely  there 
would  be  in  them  bread  and  perhaps  a  pot  of  milk. 
Maybe,  too,  the  occupants  would  allow  him  to  lie  on 
some  straw,  near  a  warm  stove.  Lord,  what  a  plenty 
there  was  at  home — bread,  meat,  and  wine !  If  only 
mother — 

THE  yellow  and  haggard  cheeks  of  the  soldier 
grew  overcast;  his  dry  and  bluish  lips  com- 
pressed. He  bowed  his  head  momentarily,  either  from 
weariness  or  in  reminiscence.  When  he  raised  it  again 
and  was  about  to  rise,  he  saw  a  long  way  down  the 
road  on  the  right  a  group  of  men.  Something  flashed 
above  their  heads  now  and  then.  Weapons.  The  sol- 
dier guessed  it.  Excited,  he  stared  in  that  direction. 
They  evidently  had  emerged  from  the  small  wood  visi- 
ble from  where  he  sat. 

Were  they  countrymen,  or  the  enemy?  The  chasseur 
strained  his  eyes.  He  recognized  them  as  Frenchmen 
and  quaked  with  joy.  He  waited  eagerly,  but  they 
came  slowly. 

As  he  gazed  tensely  at  them,  he  suddenly  gave  a 
startled  jerk;  for  near  the  wood  something  white  ap- 
peared. A  calvacade  of  horsemen!  He  knew  that 
they  were  not  Frenchmen.  He  wished  to  warn  his 
countrymen,  as  yet  unaware  of  those  behind  them.  His 
voice  was  feeble.  He  therefore  raised  his  musket  and 
with  all  remaining  strength  waved  it  and  tried  to  sig- 
nal. Of  a  sudden  the  countrymen  stopped  and  looked 
rearward.  The  shouts  of  the  enemy  had  halted  them. 
Stunned,  the  soldier  waited  eagerly  for  what  would 
happen.  A  shot  rang  out,  then  a  second  and  a  third ; 
and  the  countrymen  hurriedly  posted  themselves  for 
defense.  Shot  followed  shot ;  a  white  cloud  of  smoke 
obscured  the  warriors.  Only  here  and  there  was  dis- 
cernible the  flash  of  a  sword  against  the  sun.  Loud 
cries  resounded  from  the  region. 

After  briefly  watching  the  fray  the  straggler  gave 
himself  to  serious  thought.  He  also  glanced  wistfully 
toward  the  buildings  showing  between  the  trees.  A 
few  steps  would  have  taken  him  off  the  road  and  en- 
abled him  to  hide  from  the  enemy. 

On  an  impulse,  though,  he  set  out  on  the  road  to- 
ward his  hard-pressed  countrymen.  His  haste  proved 
futle,  however.  The  struggle  was  over  before  he  had 
gone  far.  The  shooting  had  ceased,  the  wind  had  dis- 
persed the  smoke,  and  only  the  horsemen  remained  in 
sight.    The  chasseur  gave  a  start.    His  countrymen,  he 


discovered  on  second  look,  were  lying  on  the  ground — 
dead  or  wounded.  He  thought  of  leaping  into  a  ra- 
vine, but  at  that  instant  two  of  the  horsemen  caught 
sight  of  him  and  with  a  wild  shout  dashed  at  him.  The 
others  followed.  One  of  the  two  was  well  in  advance 
of  the  others. 
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E  recognized  them  as  the  cuirassiers  whom  he  had 
encountered  at  Lipsko.  Time  was  scant  for  de- 
liberation. He  threw  away  his  weapon  and  instantly 
raised  his  bare  hands  imploringly  toward  the  enemy. 
Closer  and  closer  sounded  the  hoof-beats,  the  forged 
scabbard  clanged,  and  the  rider's  cries  grew  more  sav- 
age. The  calvacade  did  not  slack  up ;  the  arm  of  the 
leader  was  raised  for  the  terrible  blow.  He  either 
did  not  see  or  did  not  care  to  see  that  the  helpless  one 
was  surrendering.  He  was  determined  to  kill  him, 
though  weaponless.  The  Frenchman  sank  to  his 
knees  and  clasped  his  hands.  The  asnwer  to  this  si- 
lent plea,  for  mercy  was  a  curse  and  a  vigorous  blow 
of  the  sabre.  Red  blood  spurted  forth  in  two  swift 
streams.  The  straggling  warrior  of  Napoleon's  army 
dropped  on  the  hard  road,  covered  with  the  blood 
squirting  from  the  stumps  of  his  arms.  The  dissevered 
members  lay  nearby. 

The  cuirassier  who  had  hacked  them  off,  a  big  and 
virile  man,  was  wiping  the  sabre  on  his  cape  when  the 
others,  all  great  and  mighty  men  in  cuirasses  and  white 
capes,  came  on  the  scene. 

The  young  officer  stopped  short  when  he  saw  the 
Frenchman,  and  looking  sternly  at  the  biggest  of  the 
cuirassiers,   exclaimed  hoarsely : 

"What  have  you  done?" 

"He's  a  Frenchman." 

"But  he  begged  for  mercy.     I  called  to  you." 

"I  was  in  a  rage  and  did  not  hear." 

"May  your  arm  grow  numb!*  This  is  murder, 
man,"  and  the  lieutenant  again  cursed  the  cuirassier, 
who  scowled  and  bowed  his  head.  The  officer  alight- 
ed and  knelt  by  the  Frenchman's  side. 

Presently  one  of  the  cuirassiers,  upon  order  from 
the  lieutenant,  turned  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the 
solitary  cottages  for  help ;  and  another,  the  perpetrator 
of  the  ghastly  deed  himself,  was  riding  his  horse  at 
break-neck  speed  to  the  squadron  following  not  far  be- 
hind for  a  surgeon. 

Aid  was  sought  by  both  in  vain.  Before  either  re- 
turned the  French  chasseur  was  dead. 

THE  cuirassiers  soon  left  and  the  peasants,  who 
had  gathered  on  the  scene  of  excitement,  let  the 
dead  man  remain  in  a  ravine  by  the  road,  saying  that 
they  would  bury  him  the  next  morning.     Once  more, 


*Literally  translated: 
A  kind  of  curse. 


"May  your  arm  turn  into  wood." 
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then,  he  was  alone ;  this  time  not  knowing  that  a 
dreary  autumn  dusk  had  descended  meanwhile  and 
was  followed  by  a  starry  but  cold  night,  which  he  had 
so  much  feared  a  short  while  before.  The  chopped  off 
arms  lay  gruesome  alongside  the  corpse.  The  blood 
on  them  had  hardened  and  become  dull. 

But  those  selfsame  arms,  covered  with  fresh  blood, 
continued  to  be  plainly  seen  by  a  certain  cuirassier. 
He  was  now  sitting  all  by  himself,  away  from  the  com- 
rades who  were  lying  around  the  fire.  He  was  gazing 
ahead  in  a  kind  of  torpor  and  constantly  saw  the  clasp- 
ed hands  of  that  victim  as  they  were  raised  upward 
and  as  they  lay  lifeless.  He  saw  them  when  he  turned 
his  eyes  elsewhere  and  when  he  closed  his  eyes ;  he 
sven  saw  them  while  he  slept.  He  saw  the  fresh  blood 
on  them  vividly  in  the  black  of  the  night. 

II 

OF  that  generation  of  veterans  who  had  warred 
against  Napoleon  there  remained  in  our  com- 
munity but  two — old  Kiidrna  and  old  Vlcek.  Kudrna 
was  a  pauper  and  used  to  go  begging.  He  was  a  live- 
ly old  man,  with  very  white  hair  and  a  medal  on  his 
ihest.  He  was  kind  and  forever  smiling,  took  life 
with  happy  resignation,  and  often  told  us  children  a 
story  or  an  account  of  his  experience  as  a  soldier  in 
foreign  countries. 

Old  Vlce,k,  mountainous  but  already  stooping,  whose 
meeks  were  wrinkled  and  sunken,  was  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  living  with  his  son,  an  osier.  But 
what  a  difference  between  him  and  Kudrna !  He  was 
lever  known  to  smile.  He  always  wore  his  army  uni- 
form, on  which  shone  his  medal;  he  dressed  thus  when 
ie  smoked  and  watched  in  the  orchard  in  Autumn.  He 
was  ever  reticent,  scowling,  morose. 

People  noticed  that  as  he  advanced  in  age  he  would 
frequently  feel  his  right  arm  and  subject  it  to  much 
scrutiny.  Whenever  he  could  he  would  sit  on  a  little 
3ench  close  to  the  farmyard,  and  rolling  up  his  sleeve 
3ask  the  big-veined,  hairy  arm  in  the  warm  sun. 

There  it  was  that  the  young  doctor  who  had  been 
ittending  the  daughter  of  the  steward  and  who  was 
being  escorted  out  by  the  latter,  saw  the  veteran  for 
:he  first  time ;  and  after  being  introduced  engaged  the 
jld  man  in  a  conversation. 

"With  whom  did  you  serve?"  he  asked  him. 

"With  the  kylysars." 

"Which— the  Czechs?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  did  you  fight?" 

"At  Lipsko  and  in  France." 

"Were  you  ever  wounded?" 

"Never." 

"I  thought  maybe  in  the  arm.  You  are  sunning  it. 
Have  you  a  pain  in  it?" 
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"I  have,"  replied  the  old  cuirassier,  and  he  knitted 
fast  his  heavy,  grey  eyebrows.    "It  is  getting  numb." 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  and  the  doctor  looked  the  large- 
veined  hand  over. 

Although  the  veteran  cuirassier  gave  the  hand  re- 
luctantly, he  held  it  still  while  the  doctor  examined  it; 
but  when  the  latter  said  that  he  would  prescribe  some- 
thing, the  old  warrior  smiled  queerly  and  said : 

"A  lot  of  good  that'll  do." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  my  hand  is  growing  numb." 

' '  How 's  that  ? ' ' 

"H'm,  well—" 

But  he  said  no  more. 

The  steward  winked  at  the  physician,  who  shrugged 
his  shouldei-s  and  said  to  the  peevish  veteran: 

"Think  it  over.     I'll  be  around  tomorrow." 

The  men  departed,  discussing  the  surly  old  soldier. 
He,  however,  not  so  much  as  noticing  them,  again 
stretched  his  bared  arm  in  the  sun,  and  as  he  gazed 
on  it  his  face  seem  troubled. 


ON  his  visit  the  next  day  the  doctor  looked  vain- 
ly for  old  Vlcek.  He  was  neither  in  the  farm- 
yard nor  in  the  orchard. 

"He  does  not  want  my  help,"  the  physician  said  to 
the  steward;  "probably  because  he  does  not  believe 
in   doctors." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  the  reason,"  returned  the 
steward,  "because  when  his  son's  child  fell  ill  some 
time  ago  he  set  out  for  medical  help  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  against  the  wishes  of  both  son  and  daughter- 
in-law.  ' ' 

"That's  strange." 

■lust  then  the  ostler  was  passing  by  and  the  steward 
called  him  and  told  him  how  his  father  was  stubborn 
and  peculiar. 

"Not  that,  sir,"  replied  the  ostler,  turning  from  the 
steward  to  the  physician.  "He  is  not  against  doc- 
tors, but  it  is  here — how  would  I  say  it? — it  is — the 
conscience.  He  regards  the  pain  as  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment that  the  Lord  has  visited  upon  him.  Lately  he 
has  not  been  saying  anything,  but  once  he  told  me — " 

The  ostler  explained  to  the  men  how  his  father  had 
cut  off  a  Frenchman's  arms  when  he  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war. 

"For  a  long  time  he  was  not  able  to  forget  and 
tli ought  of  his  victim  all  the  time,"  continued  the 
osier.  "But  after  many  years  he  finally  did  forget, 
until  now  in  his  old  age.  Since  years  have  weakened 
the  strength  of  his  arm  he  thinks  of  the  affair  and  sees 
it  again  and  again  just  as  it  took  place." 
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"He  thinks  he  is  doing  penance  and  wishes  to  suf- 
fer," added  the  doctor. 

When  the  doctor  was  returning  home  he  spied  old 
Vlcek  sitting  humped  in  an  old  uniform  on  a  bound- 
stone  in  the  field  not  far  from  the  road. 

"The  poor  wretch,"  mused  the  passer-by. 

Ill 

SOME  time  thereafter  the  same  doctor  received  a 
summons  to  attend  old  Vlcek.  The  osier  himself 
came  for  the  doctor. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  old  man?"  inquired  the 
physician.  "Surely  it  is  not  his  right  arm  that  needs 
my  attention." 

' '  Yes,  doctor ;  it  is  his  right  arm. ' ' 

The  physician  was  astonished ;  and  so  the  osier  ex- 
plained how  his  father  had  come  by  an  injury. 

"My  five-year-old  boy  was  wandering  about  the 
farmyard  and  meddling  with  this  and  that  until  he 
came  to  the  stable.  It  was  opened  and  the  youngster 
went  in,  because  he  wished  to  take  a  look  at  the  colt 
which  is  kept  in  a  rear  stall.  Nobody  else  was  around. 
I  don't  know  what  the  boy  had  been  doing,  whether 
he  had  been  switching  a  whip  or  what,  but  suddenly 
a  great  noise  started  in  the  stable.  The  bay  with  the 
white  star — you  perhaps  know  him,  because  he's  a 
frisky  animal — began  to  jerk  himself  loose,  and  kicked 
and  bit  his  neighbor;  and  soon  all  three  horses  were 
fighting  and  kicking  each  other,  so  that  the  air  was 
full  of  hoofs.  They  roared  and  struck  until  splinters 
flew.  Our  little  Joseph  was  in  it  all !  He  screamed 
and  cried,  but  no  one  heard  him.  Father,  who  was 
finally  attracted  by  the  noise,  went  there  and  saw  the 
boy  hugging  the  wall  and  frightened  near  to  death. 
He  did  not  think  twice,  but  rushed  into  the  melee  and 
took  up  the  boy  in  his  arm — the  left  one,  in  order  that 
the  horses  might  not  hurt  him.  Then  he  made  his  way 
back  and  managed  a  successful  retreat  as  far  as  the 
door,  where  the  bay's  hoof  got  him  in  the  arm.  The 
hurt  pained  him,  but  he  did  not  mind  it.  He  said 
nothing  to  us  for  a  long  time,  until  a  serious  wound 
had  developed ;  and  even  then  he  refused  medical  aid. 
So,  you  see,  doctor,  it  is  the  right  arm." 

The  physician  nodded  that  he  understood. 

He  found  the  old  man  by  the  bed,  smoking  leisurely. 
Putting  aside  the  pipe,  Vlcek  unwrapped  the  injured 
arm  for  the  physician.  The  latter  looked  at  it  a  long 
time,  and  as  he  did  so  his  countenance  took  on  a  firm 
and  dark  expression.  Then  raising  his  head  he  regard- 
ed the  aged  cuirassier,  who  was  looking  him  straight 
in  the  eye,  apparently  waiting  for  the  decision. 

"The  wound  has  been  neglected — the  bone —  It  will 
be  necessary — " 

"To  cut?"  finished  the  veteran,  and  his  eyes  blink- 
ed rapidly.    The  daughter-in-law  turned  pale,  and  after 
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giving  a  cry  rushed  out.  The  ostler  was  dazed.  The 
most  composed  was  old  Vlcek.  He  disturbed  the  awful 
silence  by  saying:  "I  knew  it.  That's  a  punishment. 
Let  the  Lord's  will  be  done!" 

THE  following  morning  he  was  conveyed  to  a 
hospital.  The  surgeons  marvelled  at  the  resigna- 
tion and  courage  with  which  Vlcek  submitted  to  an 
operation  which  they  knew  meant  life  or  death. 

They  saved  him,  however. 

Again  he  used  to  walk  about  the  farmyard  and  in 
the  orchard,  or  sit  on  his  favorite  bench.  But  no  long- 
er did  he  sun  his  right  arm,  over  the  stump  of  which 
hung  an  empty  sleeve. 

The  wrinkled  face  of  the  old  cuirassier  became  less 
murky  and  morose. 

"The  poor  man  has  now  a  calmer  conscience,"  his 
son  would  say  to  people,  and  then  add,  "he  certainly 
suffered  enough,  and  maybe  more  than  did  that  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman." 

Afterwards,  when  strangers,  seeing  the  empty  sleeve 
and  the  medal  on  his  chest,  asked,  "Did  you  lose 
your  arm  in  the  French  war?"  old  Vlcek  would  never 
say  that  he  did  not,  but  replied:  "That's  my  souvenir 
of  the  French  war." 

He  was  right. 


THE  WORLD'S  IDEAL  VACATION  GROUND 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
lost  in  the  splendor  of  Bryce  and  Cedar  Breaks.  The 
road,  passing  acres  of  wild  flower  gardens,  climbs  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washburn  whence  the  crest  of 
the  stately  Rockies  stretch  away  in  every  direction 
and  the  park  becomes  a  titanic  relief  map.  On  our 
way  back  we  visited  "Old  Faithful,"  first  among  the 
geysers  and  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world;  com- 
bining power,  volume,  beauty  and  regularity,  it  ap- 
proaches the  ideal,  and  never  fails  to  delight  the  be- 
holder by  sending  its  graceful  spray-draped  column 
skyward  at  hourly  intervals.  Among  the  others  noted 
for  the  splendor  of  their  performances  and  picturesque 
cones,  are  the  "Giant,"  "Grand  Fountain,"  "Lone 
Star,"  and  the  now  inactive  but  once  famed  "Excel- 
sior." The  enchanting  delicacy  of  the  hot  springs  in 
their  distinguishing  color  and  form  manifests  itself  in 
"Morning  Glory"  and  "Turquois"  springs,  "Prismatic 
Lake"  and  "Emerald  Pool." 

This  land  is  rightly  called  the  world's  ideal  vacation 
ground,  thanks  to  the  United  States  government,  which 
had  the  foresight  to  see  its  beauty  and  set  aside  the 
choicest  places — places  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  won- 
der— for  the  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants.  To  see  them 
is  to  make  more  hearty  your  affection  and  admiration 
for  America. 


